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THE OBJECTIONS TO THE ANNEXA 
TION OF HAWAITL. 

It was to be expected that the few surviving 
friends of ex-President Cleveland, who recalled 
from the Senate the Harrison annexation treaty, 
would oppose to the utmost of their very limited 
powers the confirmation of the new treaty con- 
cluded by President McKinley. The grounds 
on W hich the opposition is based are stated with 
sufficient clearness in the August number of 
the Forum by Hon. Stephen Mallory White, a 
United States Senator from California. Let 
us examine somewhat carefully the reasons 
assig ned by the 
pendiously stated as follows: 


Senator, which may be com- 
First, Hawaii 
secondly, it 
would be useless thirdly, 


the defense of it would be difficult and costly; 


is too distant and not contiguous; 


for strategic purposes ; 


fourthly, no foreign power would seize it, and, 
therefore, its independence is not The naced: 
fifthlv. all the commercial advantages eX pe cted 


from annexation can be secured without it: 
sixthly, the existing government at Honolulu 
has no moral right to transfer the sovereignty 
over Hawaii to the United States. 

The argument on the score of distance has 
When the Louisiana 


Territory was acquired by President Jefferson, 


been repeatedly re futed. 


the journey by river from Pittsburg to New 
Orleans required a longer time than now does 
the voyage from San Francisco to Honolulu; 
the sea voyage from New York around the 
capes of Florida to the mouth of the Mississiy pi 
When the first American set- 


tlements were made in what 1s now the State of 


Wis longer sti]] 


Oregon, the only method of ree hing them was 
by a voyage around Cape Horn, which, of 
When 


California was acquired, as an outcome of the 


course, involved a loss of many months. 


Mexican war, the overland journey was imprac- 
ticable, and the shortest route to the new Eldo- 
rado was that by way of the American isthmus, 
by which far more time was consumed than is 
now needed for the voyage to Honolulu from 
San Francisco. Again, the port of St. Michael 
in our outlying Territory of Alaska is much 
further from San Francisco than is Honolulu; 
while still more remote, and on a more westerly 
meridian, are some of the Aleutian islands which 
were ceded to us by Russia. But, it may be 
said, Hawaii is not only distant, but it is not 
eontiguous and can only be reached by water. 
The same objection, as we have seen, could 
have been made to our retention of Oregon, 
and to our purchases of California and of Alaska. 
At no time before the civil war could we main- 
Tain regular communication with Oregon and 
California except through a command of the 
sea, and the same thing is true of communica- 
tion with Alaska to-day. If the argument from 
distance and from non- contiguity had been 
hitherto held valid, some of the brightest chap- 
ters in American history would have remained 
unwritten 

The assertion that the possession of the Ha- 
waiian islands would be useless to us for mili- 
tary and strategic purposes need not detain us 
long, since against it are arrayed all the naval 
authorities by whom the question has been dis- 
cussed. No one has expressed himself with 
more emphasis upon the subject than has Cap- 
tain Mahan, who pronounces Hawaii indispen- 
sable to the United States as a station for coal- 
ing and repair in time of war. After dwelling 
on the remarkable relations borne by Hawaii to 
the great commercial routes traversing the vast 
expanse of the Pacific, Captain Mahan declares 
that too much stress cannot be laid upon the 
immense disadvantage to us of any maritime 
enemy having a coaling station well within 
2,500 miles of every point of our coast line, 
from Puget Sound to Mexico. From the Sand- 
wich islands as a coal base, every enemy (ex- 
cept England, which has Esquimault) would be 
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thrown back for supplies of fuel to distances of 
3,500 or 4,000 miles, or between 7,000 and 8,000 
going and coming, an impediment to sustained 
maritime operations wellnigh prohibitive. His 
conclusion is that rarely has so vital a factor in 
the attack or defense of a coast line or sea fron- 
tier been concentrated in a single position, and 
the circumstance renders it doubly imperative 
upon us to secure Hawaii, if we righteously 
can. We might quote opinions to the same 
effect from Admiral Belknap, Admiral George 
Brown, Captain G. C. Wiltse, Gen. J. M. Scho- 
field, and Gen. B. S. Alexander. It is true 
that the former royal government at Honolulu 
agreed to cede to us Pearl Harbor for a coaling 
station, but to retain it in war time would re- 
Anvexation, there- 


, 


quire a military occupation. 
fore, would prove no more ‘difficult and costly’ 
than would the attempt to avail ourselves of 
Pearl Harbor under an Hawaiian government, 
nominally independent, but unable to protect 
itself or its guests against a European power. 
As to the fourth objection, that no European 
nor Asiatic power would seek, under any cir- 
cumstances, to acquire the Hawaiian islands, 
this is contradicted by history. In 1843 Lord 
George Paulet, of H.B.M. ship ‘‘Carysfort,”’ 
forcibly annexed the islands to England, but 
they were shortly afterward restored, because 
Lord Aberdeen, not knowing of the annexa- 
tion, had followed our example and officially 
recognized Hawaiian independence. In 1849, 
Admiral Tromelin took possession of the Ha- 
Waiian group in the name of France, but a few 
months later, owing mainly to the resolute pro- 
tests of our government, the French relinquished 
their prize. In 1851, however, a French naval 
force again appeared at Honolulu and threat- 
ened to bombard the city. At present the dan- 
ger to Hawaiian independence would be less 
likely to come from Europe than from another 
quarter. Japan isover populated. Her inhab- 
itants are pressing upon her native food re- 
sources, and it has long been recognized at 
Tokio that some outlet for them must be found. 
The attempt to secure such an outlet on the 
Asiatic mainland having been thwarted by the 
intervention of Russia, Germany, and France, 
there is nothing left for Japan but to seek in- 
sular acquisitions and to become a great island 
empire. The Mikado has obtained Formosa; 
he has his eyes upon the Philippines; he has 
already placed some 25,000 of his subjects in 
Hawaii, and these would have been increased 
at the rate of 10,000 a year but for the refusal 
of the Honolulu government to receive any 
more of them. The obvious plan of the ft kio 
politicians was to send to Hawaii so many Jap- 
anese settlers that they would presently consti- 
tute the major element of the population. Such 
a foundation having been laid, it would have 
heen easy to devise a pretext for the annexation 
of the islands. An attempt on the part of the 
Honolulu government to persist in its refusal 
to receive the additional Japanese, who, under 
a treaty, have the right to claim admission, 
would, undoubtedly, have provoked a disas- 
trous collision with Japan. There is reason 
to believe that such a collision was imminent 
when the new annexation treaty was signed by 
President McKinley. 

Is it true that all the commercial advantages 
expected from annexation can be secured with- 
out it? There is no doubt that the effect of the 
reciprocity treaty between Hawaii and the 
United States has been to develop a large and 
lucrative trade between Honolulu and San 
Francisco, and to make Hawaii, small as it is, 
one of the mainstays of the American merchant 
marine engaged in deep-sea foreign traffic. But 
what assurance have we that such a treaty wil! 
last? Notoriously, it came within a_hair- 
breadth of being abrogated by a clause, in the 
Dingley act. The important commercial and 
industrial interests, which have been created 
through our treaty relations with Hawaii, 
ought not to be at the mercy of a sudden and 
temporary veering of opinion in Congress; there 
is but one way to place them on a safe and per- 
manent footing, and that is by annexation. 
We come to the sixth objection, that the present 
constitutional government at Honolulu has no 
moral right to transfer the sovereignty over the 
islands to the United States. It is true that the 
Americans in the island number only about 
3,000, whereas the aggregate population is 
109,000. To this total, however, about 46,000 
are contributed by the Japanese and Chinese; 
and Senator White does not pretend that these 
Asiatics ought to be ventral with the suffrage, 
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or to be consulted in the matter of annexation. 
He seems to think, however, that the 15,000 
Portuguese, and the 39,000 Hawaiians and part 
Hawaiians should be consulted, and that, until 
they have expressed approval of the project, the 
islands ought not to be incorporated with the 
United States. As for the Portuguese, it is 
well-known that a plebiscite would be a pure 
formality, because they are arrayed to a man 
on the side of the Americans. The same thing 
may be said of all the denizens of European 
birth except the English, and many even of 
these have expressed a wish to see the McKin- 
ley treaty confirmed. That the Hawaiians and 
part Hawaiians can have no rooted antipathy 
to the United States is evident from the follow- 
ing facts: On March 10, 1851, Kamehameha 
III. executed and delivered to the American 
Minister in Honolulu a provisional cession of 
Hawaii to the United States. On June 21, 
1851, a joint resolution was passed by the two 
Houses of the Hawaiian Legislature, authoriz- 
ing the king in his discretion to place the king- 
dom under the protection of some foreign State. 
This was in confirmation of the provisional ces- 
sion of the country to the United States, just 
mentioned. In 1854 a formal treaty annexing 
Hawaii to the United States was negotiated by 
Kamehameha III. and United States Minister 
Gregg under the instructions of Secretary 
Marcy. The draft was agreed to, but the king 
died before the final copy was signed. We 
come now to the Hawaiians of pure American 
birth or descent, by whom the royal govern- 
ment was overthrown, and the present constitu- 
tiona) government established. No one disputes 
that they are unanimously in favor of annexa- 
tion. The McKinley treaty, in fact, was ac- 
cepted on the part of the present Honolulu gov- 
ernment in pursuance of a joint resolution, 
unanimously adopted by both Houses of the 
Hawaiian Legislature on May 27, 1896, for the 
purpose of confirming an article of the Hawaiian 
constitution adopted July 4, 1894. But, it is 
urged by Senator White, the present Honolulu 
government was established by a revolution, 
and, before annexing the islands, we ought to 
allow the native Hawaiians to express their 
view of the matter by a plebiscite. There is no 
precedent in American history for such a course. 
When we acquired Louisiana, Napoleon, who 
sold it, was a usurper, and there is no doubt 
that the French and Spanish inhabitants of the 
territory, had a plebiscite been taken, would 
have voted against annexation almost unani- 
mously. When we bought California, we 
bought it from a de facto Mexican govern- 
ment, which had no constitutional authority to 
sell, and there is no doubt that the Greasers, or 
Mexican half-breeds, who then formed the 
dominant element in California, would have 
repelled annexation, had they been suffered to 
declare their sentiments upon the subject. 
When we annexed Texas, we did so in pur- 
suance of the wish of a small American mi- 
nority, and without any reference to the Mexi- 
can and half-breed eiement of the population, 
although this was numerically preponderent. 
Nor, indeed, have we, according to any theory 
of international ethics, a right to demand any 
other plebiscite than that which has been al- 
ready taken in Hawaii. The moment that the 
de facto Honolulu government was formally 
recognized by the United States and by other 
great powers as a government de jure, it ac- 
quired absolute authority to fix the conditions 
of the suffrage in the islands. It acquired 
precisely the same right to define the limitations 
of the franchise in Hawaii that Germany ac- 
quried to perform a similar function in Alsace- 
Lorraine. When it is said that, if a plebiscite 
were taken in Alsace-Lorraine, the outcome 
would be an avowal for reannexation to France, 
what is meant is that a vote, taken even among 
those intrusted with the suffrage by the con- 
querors, would have that result. No one chal- 
lenges the right of the German government in 
Alsace-Lorraine to decide who should or should 
not vote upon this or any other question. In 
the exercise of just such plenary and indisput- 
able power, the established Honolulu govern- 
ment has signified who shall and shall not vote 
in Hawaii, and those qualified voters have pro- 
nounced unanimously in favor of annexation. 
As a matter of fact, too, there are far more 
Americans by birth or descent at this moment 
in Hawaii than there were in Louisiana or Cali- 
fornia, when we acquired those territories, and 
thirty times as many as there were in Alaska 
when we took possession of that region. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of “Helen's Babies,” etc., etc. 


WHILE our government is considering the advisa- 
bility of establishing military posts in the Alaska gold 
region it might take a hint from Canada’s and Brit- 
ain's method in sparsely settled districts that promise 
to be suddenly peopled by nomadic crowds. Canada’s 
;wounted police are generally of better material than 
the rank and file of our regular army; they approach 
nearer in quality to city police forces, of which each 
member is an officer qualified to act individually. The 
Bechuanaland police, in South Africa, were of similar 
quality mentally, although many of the members were 
social outcasts of England. What the United States 
need in Alaska, and especially on territory where juris- 
diction is doubtful or disputed, is a few small detach- 
ments of army officers only, with distinct instructions ; 
as \laska is merely a government district, and not 
under Territorial rules and privileges, the powers of 
such officers could be made absolute. Permission to 
recuit small forces, for short periods, from the miners 
themselves, would answer all purposes in cases of 
emergency and prevent the outbreaks that are immi- 
nent in countries that are without political and legal 
organization. Aside from any questions of possible 
international difficulties, this nation should be as 
prompt as any other to give its citizens the semblance 
of protection and order. 

If the newest story from Alaska is true, some pro- 
specturs have made a find more valuable than any gold 
mine is likely to be. It is an enormous deposit of 
petroleum, said to be a lake, or pool, several miles in 
diameter and within two miles of the seacoast. Many 
of the oil properties of the far West are practically 
useless because of distance from markets and conse- 
quently of high transportation charges, so a great body 
of oil near tide-water should be a veritable bonanza. If 
the lake be principally asphaltum instead of petroleum, 
which is not improbable, it will be worth still more to 
its owners and perhaps break a monopoly besides. 

\lthough there will be an outburst of religious in- 
dignation against the woman who a few days ago 
~ounseled the Indians on the Onondaga (New York) 
reservation not to give up their old beliefs, there is 
much good to be said of the so-called ‘‘pagan” faith, 
This body of belief is in no sense pagan; it was formu- 
lated about a century ago by an Indian named Hand- 
some Lake, or Crimson Lake, who offered it to the Six 
Nations as a revelation. It recognizes the existence of 
a Supreme Being, a future state of existence, and a sys- 
tem of rewards and punishments according to the deeds 
done in the body; it contains an admirable and severe 
code of morality, and is affected largely by the teach- 
ings of the Catholic missionaries who had been laboring 
almost two centuries among the Iroquois nation, of 
which all the Six ‘‘Nations”’ or tribes except the Tusca- 
roras were part. This ‘‘revelation,’’ when made, was 
highly commended by some prominent white men, not 
as a substitute for Christianity, but as a rule of conduct. 
With it the Indians have retained some of their nations’ 
more ancient ceremonials, such as harvest feasts and 
the sacrifice of a white dog; the excesses that occur 
during some of the gatherings are not parts proper of 
the ceremonials but are due to some defects of human 
nature common to all primitive peoples; even the early 
Christians were not faultless in this respect. 

Something new in the history of strikes and of liquor 
license customs has developed in Danville, Ill., where 
the forty-two saloon-keepers protested against a license 
rate of eight hundred dollars per year and went on 
strike by closing their bars. If the town authorities 
remain obdurate Danville will lose more than thirty 
thousand dollars per year and the place will become 
practically a prohibition town—a resuit which the great 
inajority, consisting of women and children, will enjoy. 
What may happen is that some outsider with an eye to 
business will make haste to pay the license fee, open a 
saloon, and coin money; but until the strikers weaken 
the town will be short twoscore of lounging-places of a 
class of which hard things are said even by many men 
who drink. 

That Texas effort to put a stop to gambling on cot- 
ton ‘futures’ came to an insignificant end. The Legis- 
lature asked that a national convention might be called 
to take steps to prevent the gambling, the Governor 
issued the call, but only two men responded, and there 
really should be three persons to put a convention in 
proper working order. The cotton-growers and dealers 
who remained absent had probably discussed the sub- 
ject many times before and come to the only possible 
conclusion, which, regarding cotton, wheat, corn etc., 
is that without definitely fixed prices on deli 7eries to be 
made at future dates the entire business of dealing in 
staples would become a game of chance to every one 
instead of only to gamblers, as now it is. The cotton 
market’s ways are no more to be blamed for gamblers’ 
ways than is the day’s weather or the length of a ser- 
mon, on both of which bets have been won and lost. 


An unlooked-for effect of the new tariff was a gen- 
eral cleaning out of the bonded warehouses—the build- 
ings in which imported goods are stored, under govern- 
ment supervision, until the importer is ready to pay 
the duties. There has not been less than thirty mil- 
lions’ worth of goods in these storehouses in many 
years, all of them eget een of duties; but the 
prospect of increased tariff charges made the ware- 
houses about as empty as a church after service. 


Successive declines in the value of silver are having 
a peculiar effect upon the political status of the white 
metal. The sixteen-to-one adherents are probably as 
earnest and sincere as ever, but some of their leaders 
are keeping their idol out of sight and bearing. as if 
now were not the r time for worship. [n New 
York City, a Democratic stronghold, silver is not to be 
mentioned by the party during the coming municipal 
campaign, while in Maryland the party’s leader, Sena- 
tor Gorman, has made an entirely new silver plank for 
the party platform—a plank that even Republicans 
might stand upon. The leaders are wise; no party 
can afford to stand in the way of 
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What odd distinctions some foreigners do make be- 
tween occupations that are also pastimes! A European 
newspaper, noting the fondness of certain American 
millionaires for handling locomotive engines, says: 
“Considering the origin of these inillionaires, they 
could not have found a nastier or coarser sport.’ It 
will occur to many persons that the locomotive is a 
hundred times more powerful, as well as more given to 
eo eccentricities, than the horse, to manage 
which is a gentlemanly interest throughout the world. 
It is worthy of mention that the last recorded achieve- 
ment of the royal Plantagenet family—whose name, 
translated, becomes plebeian ‘‘Broomstraw’’—was the 
devising of the existing method by which a locomotive 
on the run fills its tender with water from a tank be- 
tween the tracks, and this is the most valuable service 
that the Plantagenets ever did the world. Americans 
have no reason to fret over foreigners’ criticisms, for 
these almost always have jealousy at the bottom of 
them. 

This week it is American aluminium that has made 
its way into Europe in spite of competition of all the 
European manufacturers of the metal. Contracts have 
been made to send a thousand tons—about half of our 
annual product—to large British dealers in aluminium, 
who are buying to sell again. This, for a country 
which a few years ago was obliged to import such 
aluminium as was used here, is highly to the credit of 
American ingenuity and energy. 

The survivors of ‘‘Pickett’s men,” who at Gettys- 
burg made the name of their division immortal in 
military history, are to visit Philadelphia and be enter- 
tained by a representative body of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, the Loyal Legion and other veteran asso- 
ciations. The story has been circulated that Philadel- 
phia did not want them—a double calumny, started 
meee A by citizens who did not go to the war; for 
Philade phia is the most hospitable city of the Union, 
and there are no Southern veterans whom the surviv- 
ing Union soldiers would more gladly meet than those 
who ‘‘made the furthest point North’? and in Philadel- 
phia’s own State. The most enthusiastic reception ever 
tendered to a woman by soldiers was that which the 
Grand Army of the Republic gave General Pickett’s 
widow a few years ago. The South has no heartier 
friends, even within its own borders, than are in the 
associations of men who fought it with all their might 
and had the sense and honor to lay down their animosi- 
ties with their arms. 

Wheat still rises, and the prices are genuine, for they 
are made by a foreign demand which is so great that 
ships cannot be had in suflicient numbers to carry the 
quantity ordered for immediate delivery. An effort is 
being made to further increase the price by making 
much—too much—of probable shortage through in- 
juries done to stacked wheat by the recent rains; but 
this is likely to be overcome by the unexpected quanti- 
ties that will reach the market, for there has been a 
marked increase of yield per acre in some localities, 
and this is one of the facts which the experts in statis- 
tics cannot consider in advance of shipment. Interest 
in wheat and its price is not bounded by the horizon of 
the farmer and shipper, nor even by that of the general 
trade tkit is improved by large demand and supply of 
a great staple; for the ge of the bread for every 
American home is fixed by the figures established by 
the foreign demand. 

There are signs of an attempt to make an interna- 
tional difficulty out of some quarrels ashore between 
Japanese naval sailors and our own, street fights in 
Honolulu and elsewhere being reported to an extént 
that must have put much money into the pockets of 
the cable companies. Meanwhile, every one who has 
seen sailors ashore in foreign ports and knows the pro- 
pensity of the gallant chaps to absorb large quantities 
of whatever liquor may be found on tap will know that 
the nationality of any similar crowd they may meet is 
not a matter of the slightest consequence. There is not 
a much-frequented port in the world where lively 
‘scraps’? have not occurred in the streets most fre- 
quented by “‘liberty men” from naval vessels; if the 
“‘Jackies’’ chance to find no sailors of other nations 
they are not averse to exchanges of fistic compliments 
with the men from a different vessel of their own flag. 
Bad rum has been at the bottom of some international 
difficulties, but it was in heads charged with more 
authority than those of a lot of Jack-tars off duty. 

According to New York, Chicago, Boston and Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis is a slow town, but apparently the 
estimate must be revised. The largest wheat-cornering 
attempt in sight is being engineered in St. Louis, and 
signs of a coming cotton corner are also reported from 
there. With these facts it is well also to remember 
that a large portion of the cotton and wheat country 
has passed from the control of the East, for ocean 
steamers of several times greater capacity than those 
in the Southern trade a few years ago can now load at 
the levees of New Orleans and Galveston, and grain 
and cotton for Europe are going by the cheapest route, 
no matter how stoutly railway kings and other capital- 
ists may protest. Every improvement of the Missis- 
sippi River or of a Gulf port is of advantage to St. 
Louis, and the sity has its full proportion of quick eyes 
and long heads. 

Although ‘‘Turn about is fair play” there will be a 
lack of dignity in the promised participation of Presi- 
dent McKinley in the coming Ohio campaign. As 
Senator Hanna made Mr. McKinley the successful 
nominee last year, and is now the Republican boss of 
Ohio, it may be hard to say ‘‘no’’ to him, but a Presi- 
dent of the United States should not take the stump 
except when the nation is in peril. It is explained that 
the President is not really to tour the State as a speaker, 
but will merely make remarks from the rear platforms 
of trains in which he may travel; but this is a distinc- 
tion without a difference. 


One of the most fascinating of American occupa 
tions is the making of cities to order; its devotees 
modestly call it “town-booming.’’ It can be done on 
paper so easily and convincingly that any one and 
every one who observes the operation is wild to do 
something just like it, and finds himself and his cash 
heartily welcomed. That the made-to-order cities of 
the past have been more uncertain and unremunerative 


’ 
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than lottery tickets is a fact that is forgotten in the 
scramble for corner lots and special concessions. The 
town-booming business has languished during the last 
four years, for it cannot be done without at least a lit- 
tle eash; there are signs, however, that it is about to be 
revived, so the closing out at auction last week of the 
entire ‘‘boom”’ portion of Florence, Ala., was timely as 
a warning. Florence is a rina little town with 
great natural advantages that will be fully developed 
m time in the natural course of business, but about 
three million dollars have been sunk there in the last 
ten or twelve years and most of the people who con- 
tributed the money have little but paper to show for 
their investment. As sinks for money, boom towns are 
fully equal to any mining schemes, 


Only a few years ago any man who declared himself 
in favor of civil service reform immediately lost caste 
in his own political party and was classed with preach- 
ers, college professors and other persons supposed to be 
hopeless theorists. He still meets the same fate at the 
hands of men in practical politics—which means poli- 
tics for revenue only—but now he has abundant repu- 
table company. President McKinley’s order practically 
establishing o:tice-holders in their positions by forbid- 
ding removals except for cause is being commended by 
hundreds of newspapers that used to make all manner 
of fun of the civil service reform idea, and these com- 
mendations appear in many papers that are opposed 
politically to the President’s own party. Congressmen 
say little about it for publication, for all have constitu- 
ents who hunger and thirst for positions which other 
men are filling acceptably, but to their intimates many 
Congressmen have expressed extreme gratitude for the 
order. Civil service reform seems very like true re- 
 aongenetay or tooth-pulling—affrighting to contemplate 
yut unspeakably comforting after the job is over. 

With the general improvement of business and the 
sudden and rapid movement of wheat to the seaboard 
a new period of activity in stock specuiation was inevi- 
table. The business of the New York Stock Exchange 
last week far exceeded that of any previous week of the 
year and was marked by the happy-go-lucky spirit 
peculiar to Wall Street in busy times. Perhaps the 
operators know what they are doing; they ought to, 
for they are on the ground and can note any and every 
sign of change, but outsiders who have taken ‘fliers’ 
in Wall Stregt and lost money which they would like 
to regain may safely assure themselves that now is not 
the time to venture. There never was a better time for 
outsiders to keep away from Wall Street; even the in- 
siders are lying awake nights guessing as to which way 
the cat will jump and frequently guessing wrong. The 
man who can ‘put up’’ the required margin on a couple 
of hundred shares of stock would better spend the 
money on a trip to the Klondyke; he might not get any 
gold, but he would have at least an excursion in return 
for his money ; from Wall Street his final returns would 
be a bit of paper not worth the postage stamp that for- 
warded it. 

The people of the United States seem to need to be 
educated up to interest in elections at which no one is 
running for office. A majority of the voters may be 
expected to register their preferences in a contest over 
an office, even if all the candidates are unworthy, but 
polling places are generally very quiet when only ques- 
tions of local or State policy are to be decided. Even 
constitutional amendments submitted to the people get 
small consideration unless some prominent party man 
is interested in them; were they to require a vote of 
half of the citizens they would stand small chance cof 
acceptance, The latest illustration of this indifference 
comes from Texas, where three important constitu- 
tional amendments were submitted to the people last 
week and were voted on by less than one-sixth of the 
men who went to the polls last November. Such care- 
lessness regarding interests really vital explains the 
genesis and success of bosses and the entire brood of 
political panderers and plunderers. 

A recent murder in Massachusetts has scared ail New 
England villages into discussion of a much-needed re- 
form—the suppression of the rowdy and the "‘gang.”’ 
The remainder of the country can well afford to keep 
an eye on the discussion and profit by whatever good 
inay come of it, for the rowdy class, which always is 
divided into gangs, has become as distinct and omni- 
present as any department of labor. It is a result of 
uncontrolled human nature, bar-room associations, 
machine politics and the forbearance of the commu- 
nity. Petty misdemeanors are judged by their size in- 
stead of according to the character and possibilitids of 
the men who commit them; so the lawless class, in- 
stead of being terrorized into harmlessness, is encour- 
aged until it reaches criminality, and life and property 
become less safe in towns and villages than it is in 
Jarge cities. Many remedies are available, efficacious 
and cheap; nothing prevents their application but the 
carelessness of the peoples and the worthlessness of jus- 
tices and constables for whom the rowdies voted, 


The decreased demand and reduction of prices of 
manufactured goods during the last four years seem to 
have been blessings in disguise to American manufact- 
urers, for they compelled a vigorous search for foreign 
markets. This search was so handsomely rewarded 
that in 1896 the exports of manufactured goods aggre- 
gated more than fifty million dollars over those of the 
previous year, and in the first six months of the present 
year the exports of such goods were more than twenty 
millions in excess of the first half of 1896, This is by 
far the most encouraging showing, in several ways, 
that has ever been made by American manufactures, 
its most valuable promise being that certain industries 
are not likely to languish hereafter through oversupply. 
Like England, we have the capacity to manufacture far 
more than our own people can consume; unlike Eng- 
land, we have not always been eager to find new mar- 
kets; hence our frequent overstocking, with the conse- 
quent sales at sacrifices and the shuttings-down of mills 
even in fairly prosperous times. The increases reported 
above have been made on many lines of goods in gen- 
eral use; the only camparatively new article prominent 
in the list is the bicycle. Some of the credit for the 
increase is due the government, which of late years has 
required all its consuls and commercial agents to be un- 
ceasing in efforts to report on, the prospects of selling 
American goods in their respective districts. 
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But as such things happen, ’twas in 
the same breath that she cried out in 
very different fashion: 

**Pasques-Dieu!’’ saith she, her face 
wan, and great eyes staring; the flow- 
ers fallen about her from her loosened 


kirtle. 
“A snake! A real snake! ’T hath 
stung me!’ And even as she spoke, 


lo! there slithered in, a viper, among 
the stems of a rose-tree at her side. 

Then I, well knowing there was no 
time to lose, seized her arm, shaking 
it in my terror, as I cried to her: 

“Where hath it bitten thee? Quick! 
Give word!”’ 

She was all a-tremble, with fear and 
loathing, like any other maid—her boy’s 
swagger slipped from her with the fall- 
en flowers, so that my heart yearned 
over her, with new-born tenderness akin 
to pain. 

And as I grasped her arm, she 
swayed against me, closing her eyes, 
for an instant. My blood ran to meet 
the touch of her sweet body, but I 
could not delay, for fear of the poison. 

‘““Where? Where?’’ I cried again, and 
held her from me, keeping my hands 
upon her shoulders. 

“My foot,’? gasped she, drawing in 
her nether lip, and setting her teeth 
upon it. 

I was on my knees ere she had well 
spoken, and tearing off her sandal, lifted 
the little foot, all bare and shrinking, 
upon my palm, while that she stayed 
herself by one hand upon my shoulder. 

Now when I saw the snake-bite, like 
the mark of a kiss, upon her tender 
flesh, a savage cry broke from me, and 
laying my lips upon the wound, I began 
to suck forth the poison. Her trem- 
bling shook me, as she leaned upon me; 
but, save for that, she moved not. 

When all the poison was drawn forth, 
a surge of madness came upon me, like 
to a wave of fire, and, bending down 
mine head, I covered the shining foot 
with lover’s kisses and held it to my 
breast, as ‘twere a wounded bird, lay- 
ing my cheek upon it, and murmuring 
fond words to it between my kisses. 

Then, leaping upright, | wrapped her 
to me and drank deep of her eyes, and 
married her wild mouth to mine, and 
with my lips still on her lips, sobbed 
forth: ‘‘I love thee!—love thee!—love 
thee!’’ 

Despite her great strength she was as 
helpless in my clasp as the rose-branch 
in her hand. Nor could she speak, for 
rage and loss of breath, so fiercely did 
I hold her. But when, at last, I set 
her free, the look she flared upon me 
was terrible as the flaming sword that 
shut out man from Eden; and when 
she could shape her wrath-blanched lips 
to words, deep in her throat, she said: 

“Were I not a woman, I would 
smite thee on the mouth for every kiss! 
God’s head! That would I! That, and 
more—and more!’’ She strangled, with 
furious shame, so that, for a little, she 
could say no more, but blazed upon me 
quivering to her utmost height, like a 
pillar of white fire. Then, when she 
could speak again: 

*“Oh, to strike thee!—to kill thee!—to 
stuff that braggart heart of thine with 
honest steel!—Pasque Dieu! The mere 
sight of thee is loathly to my eyes, as 
sunlit snow to one who hath no eye- 
lids! Oh, coward! Oh, trusted coward!’ 
With this she faltered, both soul and 
body, as it were, and swung half round, 
staggering, one arm across her face. A 
moment more, and she was off, speeding 
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like a woodland thing along the grass, 
until the distance took her, and mine 
eyes were empty. 

As I stood there, seeing nothing, with 
the whole June world before me, lo! 
through my blindness a gentle gleam, 
and, stooping, I saw ’twas the sandal 
I had torn away from the proud foot 
that spurned me! 

There it lay, the elfin plaything, de- 
spised and empty, like my heart!—its 
golden ribbons loosed as were my heart- 
strings; and, with breeze-lent life, they 
stirred and waved their bright ends as 
though in farewell or appeal. 

I stooped and lifted the pretty thing, 
turning it this way and that upon my 
palm. 

‘*Poor gilded shell!’? mused I. ‘‘’Tis 
a like destiny that filched thy matchless 
pearl and the jewel of my joy! Thou 
shalt come with me, thou winsome 
castaway, and we will console each 
other, with shrewd discourses on the 
mutability of woman!’’ 

So I bore it to my bedchamber, and, 
being seated, did place it on the floor 
in front of me, and gazed upon it, how 
long I know not. But when at last I 
rose my joints were stiff. 

As I strode back and forth to loosen 
them, the witched shoe blinked at me, 
like one who reads another’s — secret 
thought; till, to rid me of its spying, 
I snatched it up again. And _ behold 
no sooner had I got it in my hands 
than it began to prattle as with a hun- 
dred tongues. 

“The green stain on my tip,’’ thus 
it babbled, ‘‘that got she by tripping 
o’er a hidden root o° th’ old quince- 
tree, in thy sister’s Pleasaunce! And 
here, where ‘tis so frayed, that did 
she, rubbing the back o’ th’ patriarch 
deer-hound that was given, a_ blind 
pup, to her father, on the day of its 
weaning. And this—and that —and 
those punctures and cross-markings on 
my sole—’twas when an-angered she did 
set them there. (Alas, ’tis not through 
meekness my lady will enter heaven!) 
She will out-drum you a March-hare 
with her little foot when wrathful. 
Ha-ha! While, as to my poor latchets, 
I do greatly marvel that they are not 
clean gone altogether—so would she 
tug and twist and wrench and damn 
them. (Fie! thou traitress sandal!) 
Yea, damn and damn them, let but a 
pin thwart her! Why ’tis the whole 
world’s secret, my lady’s swearing! 
An you squint at a work-a-day ‘damn,’ 
what would you at her Carnival oaths? 
She hath the wonderfulest talent for 
oaths, and will string you a devil’s 
rosary of them, each invented for the 
occasion, ere a nun could tell one lit- 
tle holy bead how sad a thing it is to 
be a nun!” 

But at this point, in the mischievous 
tittle-tattle, I flung it from me, in- 
censed to hear the pampered kickshaw 
thus rail at her whose very trampling 
had brought it too much honor. And, 
fulfilling its destiny, it alighted on the 
table where were spread my swords and 
gauntlets, spears and head-gear. Among 
all those white trappings the little white 
shoe gleamed like the very flower of 
chivalry, and as I looked on it, I 
thought how (had I the right) 1 would 
say: 

“Chere dme, I pray thee, take away 
thy pretty sandal from among my 
man’s harness, lest it be stained with 
rust.”’ " 

My heart leaped to flame in the soft 
wind of fancy; but, as I recalled her 
cruel wrath, and the venomed words 
whose stings were fast in my heart’s 
core, (for. well and _ surely had she 
aimed!), I did snatch up the luckless 
shoe and hurl it from me with all 
my might. 

Now as I leaned at the open case- 
ment to calm me, behold, she rode 
a-hawking, with the Spanish dwarf at 
her heels, and Bonne-et-Belle on her 
wrist! I felt a hot flash along my 
cheek, as along the seam of an old 
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wound, and my teeth bit down on 
words that tasted both of blood and 
gall. 

’Twas then that Rosalys broke forth 
a-singing, as she walked beneath my 
window, and she sang this roundelay: 


‘*Ho, my falcon’s on my wrist, 
Tink thy bells, my pretty one, 
Dost thou pine to kiss the sun? 
Wing to heaven, an thou list! 


Softly, softly, Dost thou wist, 
We must ride, if aught be won? 
Ho, my falcon’s on my wrist! 
Tink thy bells, my pretty one! 


Hist, my dainty tersel, hist! 

Love doth hood me, I’m undone; 
With the jesses hope hath spun, 

I am fettered; we have kist, 

My falcon heart is on his wrist!’’ 


’Twas to please me that she sang, 
and sang this very ditty, to boot! (so 
she hath since informed me many times 
and at great length!), for she had 
noted both me at my window, and 
Yovanne, as she rode, beneath. And, 
to this day, whene’er she thinks upon 
it (so she sturdily maintains), she is 
as sore amazed as-when, on that occa- 
sion, she looked up to receive my smile 
of thanks, and saw only the blank 
casement, gaping back at her, like the 
village fool at a juggler! (Her very 
words!) Nor was she less astonied the 
day following, when I would not go 
with her to Savare, as had so long 
been my wont. 

Moreover, when a week was past and 
still I would not accompany her, she 
waxed fearful, lest some anger had 
fallen between me and her friend. She 
dared not speak with me concerning 
it, for I brooked not questions, even 
from her, but her heart was like a 
sharp-edged weight within her breast, 
and she went very sorrowfully, so that 
Yovanne noticed it and said to her: 

““Caur de moy, why farest thou so 
softly? Hath aught in thy household 
crossed thee?’’ 

Rosalys answered, ‘‘Nay, all is well 
with me. It is for Loys that I 
grieve.”’ 

Then saith Yovanne, lifting her chin, 
so that she looked down upon Rosalys 
with narrow eyes, ‘‘What ails thy 
brother, good sooth?’’ 

And Rosalys made answer: ‘‘That I 
know not, but would to God I did 
know!’’ 

Yovanne laughing, saith: ‘‘Belike he 
hath ridden out into the wet, and hath 
ta’en a chill in his joints.” 

Then did Rosalys turn upon her with 
sharpness, and cried she: 

‘“When I tell thee that I am sor- 
rowful, doth it give thee cause for 
merriment?” 

Yovanne, keeping her eyes upon her, 
asked : 

‘*Art thou wroth with me 

She said, ‘‘Nay, but with thy light- 
ness. I tell thee that I suffer and thou 
laughest. Is that well?’’ 

Yovanne answered right nobly: 

“It is not well, ma foi! And I ery 
thee pardon, sweetheart, with all this 
hawk-heart o’ mine, that hath so hurt 
thee. Alas! I fear ’twill be a ‘hag- 
gard’ to the end, and ne’er brook hood 
nor jess nor answer any lure!’’ 

Whereat, seeing how disconsolate she 
looked, and the honest trouble that 
meekened her proud eyes, Rosalys did 
run and clasp and kiss her, without 
more ado. And all was love again 
betwixt them, as from their childhood. 
But I went no more to Savare. 

Now, as all men know who have 
forgot the taste of their mother’s milk, 
Disaster, the wanton, hath many off- 
spring, where Joy, the lawful wife, is 
often barren. And thus was bred that 
unspeakable misfortune of which I must 
now write. 

The Baron de Savare, having been 
absent some three months at Plessis- 
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les-Tours, on matters of state, returned 
suddenly at nightfall of the next Tues- 


day from that on which Yovanne and, 


I had walked together in her garden. 

Even above her love for Rosalys was 
that she cherished toward her father, 
so that when she turned from feeding 
the deer-hounds, and beheld him on 
the threshold, she was like to weep 
for very joy. For thus, perforce, do 
we poor mimes, in this strolling-play- 
er’s play of life, borrow the trappings 
of rich woe to prank out poor glad- 
ness! And she ran to greet him, clasp- 
ing with both arms his warrior neck and 
laughing dry the love dew from her 
gaze. And cries she: 

‘‘Beau sire, we shall ride again to- 
gether! Together we shall ride! Two 
merry lads together!”’ 

For with the sweet folly of joy she 
talked to that battle-molded ancient, as 
mothers to their babes. 

**Ay, we shall ride!’’ saith she, ‘“‘and 
thou shalt sit at ease and watch me 
carve a live-dish for thee with mine 
own knife!” 

Then he, delighting in her valor, as 
though she had been a stripling, laugh- 
ed also, and still laughing, answered: 

“Ay, ay, my valiant lady. That 
shall I! Ventre Saint Gris! Said I 
not always that thou wast born in 
full armor, like pagan Pallas? But 
being at present a most hungry man, 
I yearn for something toothsomer than 
live boar-steaks! Hast aught save kiss- 
ing comfits in thy larder?’ 

Whereon she stayed not for other 
servitors than her own fair hands, but 
with them did lay him a repast and 
afterward stood by to wait upon him. 
And while he ate, she leaned upon his 
chair, following the motions of his great 
iron jaws with eager mimicry, and 
clacking her red lips in echo, as he 
drained the mighty flagon at a draught. 
Thus, to the last munch and gulp, did 
she watch over him, as though feast- 
ing on invisible dainties; just as you 
shall see a child pucker the wryest 
faces over a pair of shears. 

But when he had well eaten and 
drunken, she did seat herself beside 
him, chin on hand, using as a foot- 
stool one of the great hounds, that 
crouched near in hope of stray 
dainties. 

And so wondrous fair was she, in 
her gown of forest-green shot o’er with 
silver, that her own sire marveled at 
her comeliness. 

““Cher cour,” saith he, ‘‘would that 
thou didst love some youngling, after 
mine old heart, to marry him and give 
me grand-chicks, ere I die!” 

She, reddening fiercely, made answer: 

“Am I then so great a burden that 
thou would’st shift me to a_ bride- 
groom’s shoulders?” 

He, laughing, cried out: 

“What! Hath my ladybird a_bee’s 
sting at command? Go to, thou silly 
moth! When the sky is a burden to 
the earth, then wilt thou be a burden 
unto me.”’ 

With this, he pulled her down upon 
his knee, and played with her hands, 
twisting them into strange devices, and 
afterward, full gently, making her 
buffet her own face with them, as 
punishment, so said he, for her mala- 
pert speech. 

And she was with him like a little 
child, exceeding docile and forbearing, 
in all.-her words and ways, so that 
*twas plain she cherished her father, 
above all others—a common frame of 
mind with maids, who had been lads 
could they have chosen! 

But to hark back on the traces of 
disaster. 

How such things befall none that 
have ever taken part in them are able 
to state clearly. Little senseless, use- 
less details glow on my closed eyelids 
to this very day, while the more 
mighty haps elude me, with an as- 
tounding nimbleness. ~ I can still see the 
wind and sun at play in his silver 
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mane—old war-lion that he was!—the 
twitching of his nostrils,—that smile 
of his, grimmer than any scowl,—the 
glint of a big rose-hued stone (his 
wife’s first love-token) that he wore 
on his sword-hand. ‘ 

I think he had ne’er loved me o’er 
well. Even as a lad of eight, I mind 
that he had spoken of me as “The 
cockerel that crew before his comb was 
grown,”’ this being because of what I 
had answered, on overhearing my fath- 
er’s loyalty questioned, by some guests 
at Savare. 

°Tis a sad enough thing when two 
good men fall out and deem each other 
bad; but when these twain have been 
beau-péers from their birth, and stanch 
friends in early manhood, thén, in 
truth, I think the sun shines on no 
wofuler tragedy. 

Thus it was with my father and the 
father of Yovanne, and I had inherited 
the ill-will of the Baron de Savare. 

I doubt not that I did all in my 
power—though unwittingly, God knows! 
—to further this dislike; for I was very 
stiff-necked, both as lad and youth, and 
somewhat sharp of tongue. And I had 
a fine red-hot temper, quick to kindle, 
the which I had overlaid with an icy 
assurance of manner most galling to 
my elders. In addition, I worshiped 
my father, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, my father’s memory, and had 
sucked together milk and a fierce scorn 
of Louis XI. Ere I was turned five, 
I had my own mind-portrait of the 
king, so vivid of hue and outline that, 
to this day, I can see it clearer than 
any real painting on our walls—a little, 
shriveled, cringing man, with eyes ever 
sliding toward their corners; fingers 
fumbling after some hidden charm or 
saints’ bone, and a hat pressed down 
over those slippery, peering eyes, by 
the weight of the little leaden dolls 
with which it was garlanded. Such 
was the figure that my boyish fancy 
limned, and ’twas none so bad a like- 
ness either, as I proved in after years. 

As may be seen from this, my father 
was no great lover of King Louis, but 
neither was he a secret well-wisher of 
Burgundy, as I had heard hinted at 
Savare, and as the old Baron most 
undoubtedly believed. ’Twas_ indeed 
this very belief of his that caused 
the misfortune of which I am now 
about to tell, and which chanced in 
this wise. 


ITI. 


The day after M. de Savare’s return 
was exceedingly soft and beautiful above 
any that had been that summer- tide, 
so ’twas not in a man’s heart to resist 
faring forth of walls and hangings into 
the great open. And, once without, a 
witchery got hold upon my feet, and 
I was borne almost as upon heel-wings 
toward that special corner of the earth 
where dwelt my cruel lady. 

“For,’’ thought I, ‘‘who knows? It 
may be that I can glimpse her white 
gown on the wind! or that same wind 
may part the leaves a little, and let 
through to me the shining of her 
hair !”” 

So, on and on I went, as _ light- 
hearted and light-heeled and __light- 
headed a youth as ever hasted happily 
to his undoing. 

’T was at the height of my silly speed 
that I turned the angle of a yew- 
hedge, leading into a narrow side way, 
where Yovanne and Rosalys had been 
wont to walk together, ‘‘w ld- goose 
fashion,’? as Yovanne had said—that 
is, one behind the other, so narrow 
was it. 

Whirling around this corner, as I 
have said, who should I thud against, 
breast to breast, but the old baron? 
So violenly did I pelt against him 
that, he being unprepared, swayed for 
a little, like some ‘stanch old bell-tower 
in a sudden earth-shock, and his anger 
rang out with a very bell-clapper clang in it. 





“Téte de Dieu!’ cried he. ‘‘What 
catepult hath shot thus puppy hither? 
At him, Lohen! At the mongrel! 
Teach him behavior!’’ 

And before I could protest or ex- 
plain, or even so much as take breath, 
Lohen was at my throat. 

I served him a great thump with 
my fist that jarred his teeth from my 
breast-bone to the clasps of my doub- 
let, but he bore me to the earth, with 
a sudden spring, and stood over me 
whining and wrinkling a savage lip, 
and looking to his lord for orders, all 
in a shiver to be at my throat again. 

“Call off the brute, seigneur,’’ said 
I. ‘You should know me; I am Loys 
de Vallon.’’ 

“The brute, as you cail him, has a 
name as wellas you, Monsieur de Val- 
lon,’’? was his reply, ‘‘and | think you 
know it.” 

Something in me went ‘‘Click,’’ and 
a hiss of wrath went over me. 

“Call off your dog, or ’twill be the 
worse for him!’”’ I said, and gripped 
my teeth. The blue looked red above 
me, as I lay there, with the hound’s 
rank, steaming breath in my nostrils. 

*“°Twill do you no harm to repose 
yourself a little, after your great ex- 
ertions,’? was the answer, and I felt 
him grinning. 

I muttered a prayer, and thought of 
Yovanne. Then I said for the third 
time: 

‘‘Have the goodness to call your dog 
away, or I must rid myself of 
him.”’ 

“At that, he broke into a great noise 
of laughter which so enraged that I was 
madman strong for the time being. I 
caught the great beast by the loose 
folds of skin just behind his jaws, 
and jammed my fists deep into his 
throat. So unexpected and swift had 
been my action that the dog was in 
my grasp, and half-way over the stone 
parapet on our left, before he or his 
master could do anything in defense 
of him. 

A heave, a choking growl, the whole 
world running red about me, and I 
heard the dog’s huge carcass sound 
against the stones, once, twice; a wild 
howl—then silence. 

’Twas the hand of the old baron 
that I now felt at my throat, and lit- 
tle wonder that I did so feel it, for 
he was as choleric as he was old and 
brave, and the hound, Lohen, bad been 
his wife’s favorite, and had followed 
him for nigh ten years, even on the 
battlefield. 

“You cur! You cur! You cur 
snarled he, rage gurgling in his own 
throat, like water in the throat of one 
drowning; and with each snarl hauled 
me back and forth and about and 
about; now almost lifting me from my 
feet, anon doubling me down upon 
myself, as though I were indeed the 
cur he named me, and he some mad- 
dened sleuth-hound. So awful was his 
grip upon my throat that all the blood 
in me seemed bursting from my face 
and frothing up into my brain. I 
could neither cry out nor defend my- 
self. My arms slapped my sides, ag 
he whirled me to and fro, like the 
arms of a limp puppet in a child’s 
grasp. My tongue filled my mouth 
and stopped up my gullet. When, at 
last, he dashed me from him, against 
the parapet over which I had flung 
Lohen, I could hear the crackle of my 
bones beneath my flesh. I must have 
lost myself for a while, for the next 
thing I knew was the sting of his 
sword’s point through my doublet, as 
he stood over me, his lips widened in 
a horrid mirthless smile, his face dark 
against the dazzle of noontide blue, his 
bared blade pricking me; he himself 
gnarling over and over from between 
moveless lips: 

“‘Get up, cur! Get up, mongrel!’’ 

I, all dazed, tried to speak, but could 
only cough for some minutes with a 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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A DAMSEL ERRANT. 
(Continued from page 7.) 
strange ghastly sort of nausea in head 
as well as belly. And when I wiped 
my lips awkwardly, as peasants do, 
upon my sleeve, there was blood in 
the foam that smeared it. 

“Up! up! I say! up!’’ he roared; 
and this time his sword-point found 
the cords of speech and cut them; for 
I cried out, in a high screeching voice 
that frighted myself: 

‘*Why—why—”’ 

“Sang de Dieu!’ he shouted; ‘‘an 
you tarry my wherefore, there you will 
lie till doomsday! ‘ Why —why’—’”’ 
(and here he mimicked that new, wild 
voice of mine:) ‘‘Why? to see if you 
can fight, as well as murder, Sir Why- 


Why! So, up with you and out with 
your foul butcher’s knife! 7’Tis a 
chance among millions, I offer you. 
Yea, I will e’en do you the grace 


to purify your cur’s vitals with clean 
steel !”’ 

[ was on my feet long ere he had 
finished raving; but the green earth bil- 
lowed up, and the blue sky waved down 
upon me, and circles of sickly light 
swam round and round before my eyes 
Twice I tugged at my sword (it had 
father’s) before ’twould Teave 

He had called it a butch- 
Oh, and I greeded then to 

butchery with it! But on 
Surely not on the father of 
this time his sword 


been my 
the seabbard. 
er’s knife! 
do solne 
whom? 
Yovanne! And all 
weaved, as ’twere, a web of lightning 
round about me, and, from behind it, 
his face blazed white-hot wrath upon 
me, like some death-dealing tropic sun 
behind its dreadful beams. 

Yet he had never once 
since IT had got upon 
made feints at me much as a 
feigns to trounce her babe, when mean- 


touched me, 
my feet, but 
mother 


ing only to caress It. 

[ sought but to protect myself, and 
even as IL turned the glancing sword 
now from my heart, now from my 
sword-arm, I thought on Yovanne, and 
how that he was, after all, her father, 
and very old, and a madman when in 
wrath, and that he did well to be an- 
gered for his faithful hound. And then 
again on Yovanne and how he had be- 
gotten her, and all that I owed him 
because of that. 

Sore need, verily, had I of these con- 
trolling thoughts, for there was a catch- 
ing madness in his eye, and the very 
devil himself seemed astride that  flick- 
ering blade of his. Gladly would I 
have given twenty years of youth, to 
take them from his age, and so to 
meet him man against man! Alas! he 
was white-haired and the father of Yo- 
vanne! Naught was left me but to 
parry his savage thrusts, as best I 
might, and seek to defend myself with- 
out dealing hurt to him. 

Weak as I was, this proved no easy 
task, for he was a renowned swords- 
man, and better men than I (who was 
only a stripling after all!) had fallen by 
the blade that threatened me. But rage 
hampered him, while it made his play 
the fiercer, or I had come very poorly, 
if at all, out of the contest. 

Now, he swelled to giant size before 
my dizzy sight; anon dwindled small, 
and far, in a sort of golden mist. 
‘Twas all I could do to protect myself, 
and even then I was twice scratched, 
once on tke brow, whence the trick- 
ling blood got into my eyes and _ half- 
blinded me for a little. 

All at once he laughed and 
cried out: 

‘Bastard—it is 


then 


not! For, by my 


sword, only a coward, such as_ his 
father, could have begotten such an- 


other coward!”’ 

But, at the first word ‘‘ Bastard,’ rolled 
out in that clanging voice, I had stiff- 
ened in every sinew like iron. “Twas 
my only resource, for I lusted to kil) 
him, as the starving lust for meat. 
And, through and through me, little 
voices hammered: 
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“Be still! Be still! 
still!”’ 

So I stood as I have said, statue 
fast, my blade on guard, straight in 
front of me, and red craziness in brain 
and eyes. 

Alas! far better had I lunged at him, 
for he could have struck my blade 
aside, as it had been a_ blade of 
wheat! But I was past reasoning, and 
it seemed to me then that, had I 
rushed upon him, with that blood-lust 
in my heart, I would surely have slain 
him. 

Like a whirlwind he bore down on 
me, and I saw the wind in his white 
locks, and blue-hate in his’ eyes; and 
then a vagueness came before me, and 
I saw naught; but my sword grew so 
heavy, on a sudden, that it bended 
down my wrist, almost to breaking it, 
and I felt that it was fast in some 
clogging substance that gave before it. 
Another instant, and the hilt drave so 
sharply back against my breast that I 
staggered and would have fallen, had 
not that dreadful heaviness weighed 
down my wrist again, dragging me for- 
ward and downward, this time, till I 
could scarce keep my grasp upon the 


Keep your blade 


hilt; but, clutching it desperately, I 
was pulled forward, first upon my 
knees, and then, face down, on to a 


warm heap that writhed beneath me, 
for a second, and gave forth a horrid 
choked sob as I fell upon it. 

The next I remember, I was_ kneel- 
ing beside the old baron’s outstretched 
form, staring like one daft at my own 
sword-hilt, now fast against his breast- 
bone, wringing my hands and sobbing 
like a beaten child. 

It seemed to me that nothing so 
dreadful had happened since the begin- 
ning of the world and man’s suffer- 
ings. I scarce knew the full horror of 
it, even then; only that a man _ had 
been killed on a fair summer’s ‘day, 
and that ’twas my sword, there in his 
still warm flesh, and that all had been 
a wanton uselessness! But I could 
change naught, only sob on, dry-eyed. 

A sound so awful roused me, that. 
half dead as I was ’twixt grief and 
horror, I leaped to my feet and stared 
about me. 

There, on the high wall, she stood, 
swaying gently, as in the soft June 
breeze that played also with the white 
locks of her dead father! With eyelids 
stiff, and wide and frozen eyes, she 
gazed down at him—gazed and gazed! 
Then, all at once, she cried out. The 
sound of it is in my ears, even as I 
write. 

Once before I had beard a like cry, 
but never one so terrible. ’Twas when 
a little child had been trampled, before 
its mother’s eyes, under the hoofs of a 
wild mother had then 


charger. The 
cried out in that wise. I mind me that 
could be more 


[I thought no sound 

dreadful, but this was more dreadful. 
I set my clinched fists against my ears, 
where I stood shivering from head to 
foot in the rich sunlight, and staring 
up at her, even as she stared down at 
—him. <A bird glanced by her into the 
deep leaves, nestward bound. I saw 
the moth in its sharp beak. A _ sun- 
beam lay across her breast, like a sword 
of flame dividing us. Then, without a 
cry, without a quiver in her straight 
look, down through the bright air she 
dropped, like a smitten hawk, and had 
his head upon her breast and her arms 
sheltering him ere I could move or 
breathe. 

And she smoothed back his silvered 
hair and babbled to him with pretty 
silly words, like as mothers babble to 
their babes. And once she lifted up her 
eyes and looked at me. I heard a 
groan. Was it my voice I heard? Some- 
thing was stifling me. A great and 


thick darkness, as of black feathers, 
closed down about me. I _ breathed 
them; my eyes were full of them; I 


opened my lips to speak and they filled 
my mouth, my throat. From far away 


—<—<———— TS cea <oe 











a muffled bell dirled ‘‘Murderer!— Mur- 
derer!”’ 

When I looked up again, sunshine 
and green woods, and white-clad lady, 
and slain man, all these were as a 
dream! 

Chill darkness and stone walls sur- 
rounded me. A little fast-barred win- 
dow let in a wan glimmer. There was 
a jug of water to my hand (from 
which I drank famishedly), and, by it, 
a trencher of cold food. 

Yes, I was in prison; in a dunjon, 
so it seemed to me, who had never 
known confinement more harsh than the 
ramparts of East and West, North and 
South; no roof, besides the roof-tree of 
my father’s castle and the canopy of 
God’s blue lift. 

Imprisoned was I, fast enough; but 
why? For what offense? Nay, for 
what crime? All was as surging chaos 
within me. I could only remember in 
snatches, as one remembers a_ pleasing 
air heard but once. 

Strive as I might (and the sweat of 
anguish poured from me with my ef- 
forts), I could recall nothing clearly. I 
took my useless head in both hands and 
beat it on the stones of my prison. In 
vain! I dashed myself along the oozy 
floor, praying, blaspheming, praying 
again; again blaspheming! I was like 
a maniac, nay, I was a maniac. 

God!—those hideous moments! My 
youth slipped from me like a_ tattered 
garment. Joy died within me, like a 
babe unborn within the womb. The sole 
thing that I could summon from my 
past was the face of her dwarf, Jose— 
a face eaten with horror, with wild 
fear! 

I stared into the staring eyes, all 
my crazed soul aflame with passionate 
desire—the desire for sympathy, for 
comprehension! I heard my own voice, 
the voice of a miserable child, pleading 
piteously : 


“Jose, Jose! I have been good to 
you! Be sorry for me! _ Believe in 
me!”’ 


The face retreated; drew near again; 
again retreated, waxing ever littler and 
littler, till, in a breath, it vanished. 

A fierce aching in my throat called 
me back to reality, and I coughed, from 
time to time, wondering dully at the 
flat salt, mawkish taste that came into 
my mouth at every spasm. 

A sluggish undertide of wrath heaved 
through me—a sense of great, irrepa- 
rable injustice dealt me by some one— 
by whom? I could not answer my own 
questions! Putting up my hand to my 
forehead, I snatched it back, soiled with 
my own blood! Who? Who—? 

That asking swelled and toppled, sti- 
fling my heart. I felt like some wretch 
pressed to death between great weights 
for an offense of which he is ignorant. 

“God! Avenge me, God!’’ I stam- 
mered, and plunged, headlong, into a 
vast gaping blackness that sucked me 
down—down— 


All that chanced during the next sen- 
night, I heard from others, and ’tis 
their narrative that I am now about to 
record. 

Although my brain is still blank con- 
cerning aught that happened from the 
coming of Yovanne to my prison wak- 
ing, it would seem that I went straight, 
like one in a dream, to the authorities, 
and yielded myself up to them, empty- 
handed; but telling them where and 
how they would find my sword. They, 
however, would do nothing, and sent a 
messenger to Rosalys, deeming me sud- 


denly mad. But ere the messenger 
could return with her, she not be 
ing found for some little time, the 


Lady Yovanne appeared before them, 
unattended, my .stained sword in her 
hand. 

She said nothing, but there was surely 
no need of words, and so, without more 
ado, they clapped me into prison. How 
she came to be upon the orchard wall, 
just at that moment, no one could tell, 
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SOME POSTHUMOUS LETTERS OF 
GENERAL GRANT. 

Mr. Davip A. Munro, the new editor of the 
North American Review, has rendered a ser- 
vice to the friends of General Grant and to the 
students of American history by printing a hith- 
erto unpublished .series of confidential letters 
addressed to one of Grant’s most intimate and 
faithful friends, the Hon. Elihu B. Washburne, 
of Illinois. There were times, it will be remem- 
bered, during the earlier years of the civil war, 
when Grant needed a sturdy and influential 
friend in Washington. He found such a friend 
in Washburne, and, after he became Chief Mag- 
istrate, he did not fail to testify the tenacious 
gratitude characteristic of him. Mr. Wash- 
burne was made Secretary of State, and after 
holding that office for a short time was appointed 
United States Minister to Paris, where, by the 
firmness, dignity, and discreetness of his atti- 
tude, he gained unusual distinction during the 
Franco-German war. To such a correspondent 
Grant could write with the utmost freedom, and 
there are, probably, no other letters of his in 
existence which throw a more copious and trust- 
worthy light upon his opinions, aims, and char- 
acter. The particular letters to which, at pres- 
ent, we shall direct attention, are those which 
have appeared in the July and August numbers 
of the Review, and which cover the period 
from 1862 to 1880. 

A letter written by Grant to Washburne from 
Tennessee in November, 1862, confirms the cur- 
rent belief that there was a combination of rich 
and powerful citizens formed at the beginning 
of the civil war for the purpose of monopolizing 
the army contracts. One of their boasts was, 
it seems, that they had sufficient influence to 
remove any General who did not please them. 
They undoubtedly tried to remove Grant, and 
the letter before us explains why they wanted 
to get rid of him. When Grant was at Cairo, 
an influential politician called upon him in the 
interest of a certain post sutler, and tried to se- 
cure a promise that the sutler should have either 
a monopoly of the post trade, or the exclusive 
assurance that all moneys due him for commod- 
ities furnished should be reserved from the pay 
of the recipients. Grant declined to accede to 
either of the proposals. This was not the only 
offense he gave. Learning that some contracts 
for forage had been made, not with the lowest 
bidder, but with one who demanded 30 per cent 
more than the articles could have been bought 
for at the time, he annulled them, and the specu- 
lators had to sell the forage for what it was 
worth. There was, to be sure, a law upon the 
statute book requiring contracts to be made 
with the lowest bidder, but how this was evaded 
is described in the letter to Washburne. Several 
members of a gang formed for the purpose of 
cheating the government would put in bids, be- 
ginning at as low rates as the articles could be 
furnished for, and, after the bids were opened, 
all would retire in favor of the highest one of 
the accomplices who was below any outside 
person. 

It is sometimes alleged that, before his first 
nomination for the Presidency, Grant had no 
fixed political opinions, and would have been 
the candidate of the Democrats as readily as of 
the Republicans. That there is no foundation 
for this slur is made evident by a letter written 
to Washburne in March, 1867, or more than a 
year before he was nominated for the Chief 
Magistracy by the Republican National Con- 
vention. He records his satisfaction at the 
passage of the reconstruction measures, and 





describes as ‘‘ridiculous’’ the message in which 


President Johnson vetoed them. They were, 
of course, passed over the veto. The compo- 
sition of the message is attributed by Grant to 
Judge Jeremiah 8. Black, who had been At- 
torney-General in Buchanan’s Cabinet, and had 
succeeded General Cass as Secretary of State. 
Grant pronounces it ‘‘a fitting end to all our 
controversy,’’ that the man, who tried to prove 
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at the outset of the secession movement that the 


nation had no constitutional power to save it- 


self, should subsequently essay to demonstrate 
that, after the triumph of the Union cause, the 
nation had no power to require securities for 
the future. How close an observer of political 
events Grant afterward became, and how accu- 
rate were his predictions, is shown by two let- 
ters penned during the Presidential campaign 
of 1872. Writing soon after the nomination of 
Horace Greeley by the Liberal Republican, Con- 
vention at Cincinnati, he expresses the belief 
that the indorsement of that nomination by the 
Democrats would divide their party. Just such 
a result occurred. On August 26, 1872, Grant 
foretold that Greeley would not carry a single 
Northern State; nor did he. Of the former 
slave States, Grant gave his competitor two, 
and regarded eight as doubtful. It is well 
known that Greeley carried only six. In 1875, 
however, Grant was a less successful prophet. 
In a letter dated Long Branch, August 23, 
1875, he indicates an opinion that the Repub- 
licans would win in the following year. But 
this was because he thought that the inflation- 
ists would overpower the hard money men in 
the Democratic National Convention. Thanks 
to Samuel J. Tilden, the reverse proved to be 
the case, and it is now generally acknowledged 
that Tilden obtained a majority not only of the 
popular vote, but of the electoral votes as well, 
although the electoral commission gave the office 
of Chief Magistrate to Hayes. 

It will be recalled that after the close of his 
second term, General Grant, who never before 
had been outside of bis own country, except 
during the war with Mexico, undertook a tour 
around the world. In every country which he 
visited he was welcomed with splendid and even 
imposing hospitality, and received such proofs 
of admiration and homage as no other Ameri- 
can, not even Benjamin Franklin, had evoked. 
In letters to Washburne, however, he alludes to 
the honors done him with unaffected modesty, 
and regards them as offered not to himself, but 
to his country. For example, writing from 
London in June, 1877, he tells his correspond- 
ent that he recognizes the fact that ‘‘it is more 
for the United States that all the compliments 
I have received are intended than for me per- 
sonally.’’ It is also interesting to note that he 
left the White House a poor man, and that 
he was compelled to consider very narrowly the 
question of ways and means. ‘“‘I will be com- 
pelled,’’ he informs Mr. Washburne, ‘‘to be 
very moderate in my expenditures to corre- 
spond with my resources; in fact, the extent 
of my visit abroad will depend entirely on how 
long I can stay upon the limited means I have 
brought with me.’’ It will be remembered that 
during the Hayes administration, the United 
States were the theater of a greenback ‘‘craze,”’ 
a counterpart of the silver craze of last year. 
To Grant, writing from Paris in October, 1878, 
it seemed incomprehensible that men could be 
found willing to upset the country financially 
just at the time when the resumption of specie 
payments was so near, when the highest credit 
known among nations had been established by 
us, and when general prosperity was dawning. 
To emphasize the inconsistency of the position 
taken by a great part of the Democracy with 
regard to greenbacks in 1878, it is pointed out 
that ‘‘The whole Democratic party cried itself 
hoarse over the outrage upon the Constitution, 
when the Federal government in its despera- 
tion adopted the ‘legal tender note.’ Every 


‘Democratic Judge upon the Supreme bench, I 


believe, gave a judicial opinion against the con- 
stitutionality of the act, and every Republican 
member of the Court sustained it only on the 
ground of imperative necessity of self-defense 
and self-preservation.’”’ In 1878, on the other 
hand, almost the whole Democratic party, which 
two years before undeg the leadership of Samuel 
J. Tilden had pron ed for sound money, 
seemed eager to issue an unlimited quentity of 





-a third term. 


greenbacks, in spite of their previous declara- 
tion that no notes above a certain amount, viz., 
$400,000,000, should be issued, and in spite of 
the solemn promise that those issued should be 
redeemed in coin, understood at the time to 
be gold coin. 

In a letter dated Paris, December 24, 1878, 
Grant says that after visiting India, China, 
and Japan, he means tu return by way of San 
Francisco, and adds that he should wish to 
remain on the Pacific coast six weeks or two 
months. Then, after a flattering expression of 
liking for that section of our country, occurs a 
remark tantamount to the assertion that Grant 
never had any ambition for Presidency, or even 
for the chief command of the armies of the 
United States. Recalling that he spent two 
years on the Pacific coast in early life, he says 
that he always felt the greatest desire to make 
it his future home, and that ‘“‘nothing ever fell 
over me like a wet blanket so much as my pro- 
motion to the Lieutenant-Generalship. As 
junior Major-General in the regular army, I 
thought my chances good for being placed in 
command of the Pacific division when the war 
closed. As Lieutenant-General, all hope of 
that kind vanished.’’ In the same letter he 
avers that, while he has abstained from giving 
his view about the institutions and people of the 
countries visited by him, the fact is that he has 
seen nothing to make him regret that he was 
an American: ‘‘Our country, its resources, the 
energy, ingenuity, and intelligence of the peo- 
ple, are more appreciated abroad than at home. 
If our politicians and people could see us as 
others see us, and see how much better off all 
producing classes are with us than with the 
most favored nations of Europe, they would 
have much less to complain of, and more to 
be thankful for.’’ The next letter from which 
we shall quote was penned at Singapore, after 
the writer had traversed inost of the British 
possessions in the East. There is reason to 
believe that Grant, before he left the United 
States, was inclined to be an Anglophobist; but 
his views seem to have been materially modified 
in India. His idea had been, he says, that En- 
glish rule in that part of the globe was purely 
selfish, and that pampered sons of the aristoc- 
racy were sent thither to execute laws enacted 
at home, the benefit of the governed being the 
last thing considered, ‘‘I will not say,’’ he 
now writes to Washburne, ‘‘that I was all 
wrong; but I do say that Englishmen are wise 
enough to know that the more prosperous they 
can make their subjects, the greater consumers 
they will become, the greater will be the com- 
merce between the home government and the 
colonies, and the greater the contentment of 
the governed. This quarter of the earth is 
governed on this theory, and, as far as my 
opportunities have given me the power to 
judge, by a most discreet, able, and well- 
chosen set of officials.”’ 

We have space but for one more quotation. 
It shall be taken from a letter dated Havana, 
February 2, 1880, some time before the meet- 
ing of the Republican National Convention 
which gave Grant more than 300 votes for 
What he said to an intimate 
friend about the approaching convention will 
be read with curiosity; it confirms the asser- 
tion made at the time that he personally had 
no wish for a third term. ‘‘All that I waut,”’ 
he tells Washburne, ‘‘is that the government 
rule shall remain in the hands of those .\ao 
saved the Union until all the questions growing 
out of the war are forever settled. I would 
much rather any one of many I could mention 
should be President than that I’should have it. 
I shall not gratify my enemies, however, by 
declining what has not been offered'‘me. I am 
not a candidate for anything, and, if the Chi- 
cago convention nominates a candidate that 
can be elected, it will gratify me, and the 
gratification will be greater if it should be 
some one other than myself. In confidence, I 
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‘will tell you I should feel sorry if it should 


be—’’ Here the name is erased, but evidently 
it must have been Sherman’s. Grant adds that 
Blaine he should like to see elected, but fears 
the party could not elect him. ‘‘He would 
create enthusiasm, but he would have opposi- 
tion in his own party that might cost him some 
Northern States that the Republicans should 
earry.”” This prediction with regard to Blaine 
was fulfilled in 1884. 
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THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of “ Helen's Babies,” etc., etc. 


Tue bulk of our exports still consists of raw mate- 
rial—grain, cotton, petroleum, metals, etc.—but the 
demand for these is uncertain and cannot be increased 
artificially; much of it depends largely on the condi- 
tion of crops elsewhere, as do the prices but manufact- 
ured goods that are not luxuries are in steady demand 
and their possible market is all of the civilized world. 
Labor gets but little for the largest output of raw ma- 
terial, but to transform cotton into fabrics, grain into 
flour and metals into tools, rails, hardware, etc., for 
foreign markets means increase of work and pay for 
labor. The tendency of our people to avoid farming 
and to take their chances in the towns and cities is the 
real cause of the overstocked labor market, and as this 
town class refuses to go back to tilling the soil the com- 
plaints about unemployed workingmen can never be 
abated until there is a far greater increase of manufact- 
ured exports. A tariff wall reaching to the moon will 
not remedy the evil, for if we were to import nothing 


that can possibly be made here we weuld not by any 
possibility consume all that our mills and operatives 
could supply. An enlarged foreign market is the only 


possible relief for the overstocked labor market, and 
hopes based on the new tariff or anything else are 
doomed to disappointment. 

An item of our foreign business which exceeds our 
entire export trade and in which we lead the world is 
one that makes no showing on official trade reports. It 
is life’ insurance. Several American companies have 
made themselves so much at home in European coun- 
tries that they do as much business as all native com- 
panies combined, The latest people to come under 
their influence are the Chinese. The report comes 
from China that the higher classes are taking kindly to 
the American plan of insurance, and that at Tien-Tsin 
the American agents are doing much business. Tien- 
Tsin is the home of Li Hung Chang, the astute old chap 
who disappointed all America and Europe by not plac- 
ing large orders for his government; if, however, he 
has set the fashion of insurance we will get more 
Chinese money than is at present in sight there for 
manufactured goods. 

Much of the bemoaning of our wasted forests is of 
the nature of crying over spilled milk. Yet as the 
government still has millions of acres of forest lands 
which thousands of enterprising persons are trying to 
steal, it would be well for men who have any influence 
with Congressinen to read Professor Muir's article in 
the “Atlantic Monthly’’ on what timber lands we have 
left, and of the methods which other governments have 
been obliged to adopt to maintain sufficient sources of 
lumber for building and commercial purposes. What- 
ever may be said of the desirability of making public 
lands easy to obtain by actual settlers, there can be no 
doubt of the right and duty of the government to pre- 
serve its lands that are coveted only that their timber 
may be destroyed, and to make them a source of 
revenue. ‘‘Destroyed"’ is the only word that expresses 
the effect of the customary method of getting out logs 
for the sawmill; only the *‘clear’’ portion of the trunk 
of the tree is taken; the ‘“‘slashes,”’ as the tops and 
boughs are called, are left to dry, take fire soonor or 
later and. destroy the younger trees that remain. The 
millions of people of the Middle States who are paying 
more than European prices for builders’ lumber ought 
to give the West and South a hint of what to expect. 


How great a ‘‘pull” the timber men have upon Con- 
gress was shown soon after President Cleveland, under 
a provision of the law, withdrew from sale or entry 
some millions of acres of forest land. President Harri- 


- som had previously made similar reservations which 


caused some grumbling, but his successor’s act was 
attacked violently as soon as the recent special session 
of Congress opened. The movement started in the 
Senate, where, for some reason which they best under- 
stand, millionaires and large corporations usually begin 
their attacks upon the public domain and purse. It is 
expected that the movement will be resumed early in 
the next session, for the lumber kings will have the 
additional impetus of the high rate imposed on foreign 
(Canadian) lumber by the new tariff. The government, 
which means the people, should get as much for its tim- 
ber as any private owner in the same localities, and 
should exhibit at least as much sense as private owners 
in preventing the destruction of such portions as cannot 
be used at once by the sawmills, the cutters of telegraph 
poles an makers of railroad ties. 


‘profit in it. 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY. 


A highly successful co-operative colony composed of 
persons who are not cranks in any respect has been dis- 
covered. It is in Colorado, and it contains one hundred 
and sixty people, divided into thirty families. Supplies 
are distributed daily in equal proportions, no serious 
disagreements have occurred, the inhabitants have no 
theories to air nor do they court publicity or do any 
proselyting. The secret of its success seems to be that 
it was founded by business men, and only women and 
children are in town during the week, the heads of 
families being at work in a distant city, so the only 
men in town are two policemen whose duty it is to 
hunt up stray children. Whatever moral there may be 
in this is at the reader’s service. 

The new Comptroller of the Treasury, appointed 
more than a fortnight ago, did not promptly appear at 
Washington and the Secretary of the Treasury was 
greatly mystified; he was still more astonished when 
he learned that Mr. Tracewell, the appointee, was wait- 
ing to be notified. The new Comptroller does not seem 
to be ‘‘up’’ on our original American ways regarding 
important offices; even a President-elect does not know 
of his good fortune until he reads of it in the news- 
papers; it is nobody's business, officially, to notify 
him, although office-seekers do their best to make good 
this defect of the Jaw. 

For the. first time in its history the United States 
have now at drill a squadron composed of battleships 
and large, heavily armored cruisers, the vessels being 
the ‘‘Iowa,” “‘Indiana,’’ ‘‘Massachusetts,’’ ‘‘Maine,”’ 
‘New York” and ‘Brooklyn,’ and the monster moni- 
tor ‘‘Puritan’’ will soon be added to the fleet. It is not 
as large a body of ships as some other nations have 
under a single command, but there is not a foreign 
nation that does not covet it, for all the vessels are new, 
they embody every desirable feature of foreign navies 
and have many which are peculiarly our own. It is to 
be regretted that they cannot be taken up some of the 
rivers and into the interior of the country to be dis- 
played to people who helped pay for them yet who 
never see salt water and are told strange stories by 
some of their Congressmen. One of these representa- 
tives of the people recently stated gravely in public 
that he had been on one of the new sbips, did not see 
what it was good for, and wondered that it did not 
sink. Wherever a vessel of the new navy appears at a 
seacoast town it is crowded at once with visitors who 
understand such matters and become highly enthusi- 
astic over what they see. There always have been 
mysterious differences, however, between the average 
American intellect and some types of Cvungressional 
brain. 

Our completed torpedo boats, six in number, are 
soon to be gathered in a flotilla for drill purposes, after 
which they are to go up the Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, 
ete., during the high-water season and “show off,”’ and 
as some of their officers were born and brought up in 
the ‘‘fresh-water’’ States they will be on their nerve 
and determined to make the service known and re- 
spected. They will be quite competent to explain to 
their old friends and neighbors that nations are very 
like householders in respect to invasion; when a thief 
or other badly-disposed person forces the outer doors 
the interior and the entire property must suffer. The 
surplus of the wheat crop and cotton crop would be of 
little value if any envious or malicious neighbor were 
able to seize our seaports whenever there might be 
Nations that have made a greater mark in 
history than we have gone into decay and oblivion 
through not properly guarding their borders, as all 
Congressmen should know and might know if they 
cared less for the party and more for the State. 

In reply to a request by the Britislr Colonial Secre- 
tary as to what extent other countries are displacing 
Enylish manufactures in the colonies there came some 
statements highly creditable to the United States, for 
our only important competitor seems to be Germany. 
In Queensland, Australia—about as far from home as 
Americans could venture if they tried—boots made in 
the United States are in high favor, being better as well 
as cheaper than those sent out from England, while in 
New Zealand, which is by far the most successful and 
promising of Britain's antipodean colonies, American 
tools and agricultural implements are more used than 
any others, for the usual reasons—cheapness and su- 
perior quality. In working for colonial trade the 
mother country seems to have forgotten that colonists 
in general have a way of leaving home prejudices be- 
hind them; unusual surroundings and requirements 
make of them a more energetic and quick-witted class, 
that cannot.afford to let old associations and old appli- 
ances hamper them in their work. As our manufact- 
urers have been working principally for colonists ever 
since our people began moving Westward, we are spe- 
cially qualified to seize and hold colonial trade through- 
out the world. 

A new and large increase of the pension list may be 
expected in the near future. It is the policy of the pres- 
ent Administration to make easier ways for applicants 
for pensions, and a recent ruling of the Bureau is going 
to help the work along. During the term of President 
Harrison and the last term of President Cleveland the 
Bureau ruled out applications which did not state that 
the applicant had been honorably discharged from the 
service; the new is that sueh applications may 
be “amended.” It is well known by many survivors 
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that when the war ended—and earlier—many soldiers — 
violated their oath to serve a stated time “unless sooner 
discharged’’ and went home without permission. Por 
a few days such men would be reported absent withont 
leave; afterward they were dropped from the rolls with 
the remark ‘‘deserted.”” Some of these men who were 
a law unto themselves had done good service and are 
now in good standing among theiz neighbors, but their 
old comrades, whose opinion should have some weigh 
object to seeing the names of deserters on the pension 
list; claim agents and members of Congress are not so 
particular. As the pension list now calls annually for 
about as much money as the entire internal revenue, or 
nearly as much as the total receipts from customs dues, 
the question has a serious financial side. 


As a quieter of fears or hopes that we may have a 
war with Japan over the Sandwich Islands it is worthy 
of remark that Japan wishes to borrow money and has 
not yet found the lender. Japan is not a rich country, 
and a large proportion of the older and richer families 
are not in sympathy with the nation’s modern ways; 
they supported the government in the war against 
China, but China was a hereditary enemy, so the war 
against her temporarily united all classes and parties, 
The indemnity already collected from China has re- 
mained in England, to pay for new ships and munitions 
of war, so there is no treasury reserve with which to 
wage a new war with any power. England might lend 
to Japan, if England had any objection to American 
annexation of the Sandwich Islands, but she is believed 
to wish that we may do some annexing somewhere, for 
the purpose of keeping her in countenance in her gen- 
eral policy of land-grabbing. So, although our rela- 
tions with Japan are a bit strained, any armed conflict 
is extremely improbable. 

Why American gold should be going abroad at a 
time when we are shipping unusual and enormous 
quantities of grain and cotton, that would seem to turn 


“the balance of trade in our favor, is a question over 


which that portion of the American intellect that is not 
occupied in business circles puzzles itself mightily. 
One reason of the gold drain is the continuous return 
of American stocks from Europe, to be sold on our ris- 
ing market. Some Europeans are buying our railway 
shares, but a greater number are selling; the small 
margin of votes by which the silver party was defeated 
last November gave many foreign investors a scare 
from which they will be slow to recover, and they 
tremble for the stability of value of any American 
securities not specifically payable in gold. An entire 
big shipload of wheat will not balance five hundred 
shares of stock unloaded by Europe upon the American 
market. 

The honest workingman is not being ‘‘enjoined off 
the earth,’’ as Boss Debs asserted with the cheerful 
disregard of facts that is peculiar to men who have no 
sense of responsibility to any one or any thing. The 
injunction granted by Judge Jackson, of the United 
States Circuit Court, forbids the strikers entering spe- 
cially named private property and “‘from in anywise 
interfering with the management, operating or con- 
ducting of said mines by their owners or those operat- 
ing them, either by menaces, threats or any character 
of intimidation used to prevent the employees of said 
mines from going to or from said mines, or from en- 
gaging in the business of mining in said mines.’’ No 
matter how much Mr. Debs, his associates or any of us 
may wish that the ways of some men may be changed, 
all of us must admit that the first and principal purpose 
of law is the protection of life, order and property, and 
that a country in which property cannot be protected 
against trespassers and in which men are not permitted 
to follow their daily avocations is in a state of anarchy. 


Canada is going slow with her Retaliatory Alien 
Labor law; no “special agent’ for the Province of 
Ontario has been appointed, the explanation being that 
Parliament made no appropriation for an agent’s salary 
and expenses. The Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
which is constructing a rew line, through Crow’s Nest 
Pass, has notified American contractors that their bids 
will not be considered, and has arranged to cancel any 
sub-contracts through which alien labor may be intro- 
duced, but this was to be expected, if only as a ‘‘bluff,”’ 
for the company has been a government beneficiary too 
long, making money at every turn, to decline to do 
anything asked of it by the authorities; it can always 
be sure of finding ways of compelling the government 
to make good its losses. Through the remainder of the 
Dominion the natives may be depended upon to obtain 
alien labor if they believe it better and cheaper, for 
most of them are Britons by birth or descent, and the 
strongest trait of British blood is,to get the best of any- 
thing that is also the cheapest. 


Through this British and Canadian trait we must 
expect to lose some trade with Canada, for the Domin- 
ion has recently reduced by one-eighth its customs 
duties on importations from England, and a further 
reduction of one-eighth is soon to be made. Of course 
any American will believe patriotically that our goods 
that may come in competition with English goods in 
Canada’s markets will be so much the better as to over- 
come the handicap of higher duties, but the question 
will not be decided by any opinions held on this side of 
the lines—only the possible buyers’ opinions will have 
any weight in the decision. : 
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TABLE TALK. most of all will it serve as an antidote for the degrad- the rate of three cents per acre, the site of the present 
pare ding amusementsof the modern Babylon.’’ You might city of Chicago, contributes to the current issue of the 

we abdke Astro fancy the writer of that to be no other than our friend “‘Forum’’ an article on the Red Man’s future. In it— 
ene Brother Moody. But not:a bit of it. It isthe emana- after pointing out that aside from the singular gentle- 

‘ eee tion of a gentleman who has forgotten to remember ness ascribed by every authority to the natives of the 

Proresson Simon NEwcoms is in possession of aN 14+ the jenson-which the Christ inculoated was Char- West Indies, and the fact that almost all the Buropean 















































































original theory. As such gay La Fon Bet Pn ity, and who may, with exceeding profit to himself, at- adventurers, who visited the eastern coast of this coum- we 
a recent address he stated Paarosn es eg aa next representation at Oberammergau and the try during the first eentury subsequent to Colmnbus, S| 
are ing which points to the probability + “i pangs exhibition of the century as well. reported the natives to be peaceable and kind—the 4 
heir orders of smaller and smaller stars. which our contin- —_ writer, without difficulty but with entire logic, dem- Fie 
ht, a ually increasing telescopic power brings to view, are = Coincidentally with the Klondyke discoveries, re- onstrates that the animosity 2:4 crueity exhibited by 4 
ion { not situated at greater and greater distances, but that ports of others have come from Switzerland, from Min- Indians toward white men during the last hundred a 
t 80 . we actually see the boundary of the universe. The nesota, from Peru. The Golden Age is emerging from years is the direct outcome of desperation induced by 4 
sed originality of this scent preaches _— a myth into fact. The yellow metal will beascommon he Jatter’s brutal and faithless treatment. There is the oe. 
o other astronomer shares it. Otherwise it is old enough, 4, it was in the days of Cameroons, who, when his bul- ase of the present site of Chicago, for instance, which e. 
es, archaic even. But it would be interesting to know jot. of lead gave out, repulsed attacks with bullets of must rankle a little in Mr. Pokagon’s mind. But there 


what is the nature of the evidence which he says is ac- gold There is gold on the Gold Coast, in Australasia, are dthere. enei " “ : Be | 
: ied , P > ts : ’ ¥ gh, in fact, to defy an index. The treat- 4 
cumulating. Admitting there is such evidence, and ad- in Russia, in India, and there is still a lot left in Mexico. ment of the native, while inevitable, has been none the A 


ea : gee : ee 
hy 4 mitting, too, its validity, the conception of @ limited Phe natives there were gorgeous with it long prior to jess scandalous for that. The annalsof the crimes com- 
has sniverse hecsengn 40 the modern mind more incompre- Colambus. Cortez mentions its sale in the great market mitted against them constitute the record of civiliza- Ss 
ry; hensible than & limitless one. In the latter the imagt- of ‘Tenochitlan, and particularly praises the beauty of tion's progress and disgrace. The Indian now is rapidly j 
ies nation at least can roam. Our intellect cannot grasp the goldsmith’s work. The total bimetallic output in disappearing, presently he will have ceased to be. Con- 7 
rs; infinity, but it does not need to. Yet put bounds to 4 merica in the two centuries succeeding its discovery cerning his- future, this chief of the Pottawatomies has 
ast space, and al once the erry. arises, What Ales without is estimated as representing a value of over sixty hun- no illusions at all. Those that linger will merge their “f | 
var : What indeed! a i ets gentloman _ “_ his a dred: million dollars, the bulk of which came from identity in the dominant race. Pokagon has, he seys, (a 
es, will be entestaming to maa ngs ro ; as Mexico, and the better part being in gold. In recent heen often asked whether he believes that pale faces i 
re- has provided - pleasant ba ike cada Prakasa years mining has been conducted there but fitfully. and red skins were originally of one blood. ‘I do not 1 
ns immediate portion of which we have cognizance: That which now makes the annual aggregate is ob- know,” has been his sagacious reply. “But from the 
to “Through every year, every hour, every minute of tained, save in a few exceptions, from mines worked present outlook they will be soon.” — 
nd human history since the first appearance of man on primarily for silver or copper, true gold-bearing veins a 
an earth, from the era of the builders of the Pyramids, remaining only partially developed because of the ab- Miss Edith M. Thomas is generally and rightfully re- 
ed through the times of Cmsar and of Hannibal, not sence of scientific survey, the “to-morrow” spirit of the garded as the foremost among women poets of to-day. S¢ 
or merely our earth, but the sun and the whole solar J .on1e toward work of any kind, and a want of ready That rarity perfection is common with her. Her verse 
n- system with it, have been speeding their way toward communication, which is only just being remedied. possesses the three essentials without which there may 
ee the star a Lyr@,on a journey of which we know neither Phose whom the Klondyke fever is biting had best go be amusement, perhaps, and even pleasure, but never ql 
ot the beginning nor the end. During every clock beat it there, Yt is cooler in summer than on the tributary delight—beauty, spontaneity and technique. Always 4 

moves on this journey by an amount which we cannot of the Yukon. There is no-winter. There is plenty to within it are the foctfalls of the Muse. A contribu- 
m specify more exactly than to say that it is between five Qa+ ¢euits that grow nowhere else, big crocodiles, real tion from this lady is an honor to any periodical, and 
| and nine miles per second. When small 4p get there? tomales, plenty of pulque, frisky mustangs and lots of the following sonnet it is a privilege to print: 
4 Probably in less than a million years.” Yes; and then pretty girls. What more could the heart desire? ITTLESS TOMS 
” what? Are we to proceed to the boundary? And — ; ' ee 0 LESS ATOMS. 
or 7e i w I ff : A spark of fire—the six-rayed star of snow— 
cee acai a osaran Meta rl pyar at pent oatwevnty A a 
,, RE istributed. Guanajuato, easily reached by rail from An atom dust—a rounded pollen-grain— 
a Brother Moody’s recent statement that New York is the city of Mexico, is reported to be first among the The least of seeds the wild wind takes to sow: . 
‘ not as bad as Babylon was is deserving of the fullest ‘different contributories. Zacatecas comes second, Chi- ——< oe = ee 
y and most respectful attention. It isnew, profound, and reaires ahird, Tildsigo fourth; Genera atta, aud Conncs And whether these be loth, or those be fain 
i indicates not alone the erudite but the exegete. Itin- %ixth. Of these States the only ones which extensively No other fate than Fate they seek to know. 
d dicates too the man of the world. This gentleman said Laan iat i soeragd 0 $5 cn aR They ‘make completeness, and are merged therein ; | 
e nothing of Carthage, where badness was badder; nor ®"@ “acatecas, ye it Are nee atime En are eorrapaibeene Not so are we. Our atom dust-and-fire { 
y even of Alexandria, where its development was com- 05se8s the greatest possibilities. Abutting on our ter- Demandeth each his own fulfilled desire ; 
" plete. Comparisons of that nature would have been ritory, they deserve an attention which they lack. And knowledge what he shall be and hath been, 
“ lost to the holiday crowd he addressed. He chose Prospectors could go further and hardly fare as well. He turns himself in every way to win, 
1 Babylon for his simile, a choice at once inspired and The gold occurs on the terrace land, where nature is Until, disjoined from dust. the spark exy.re! 
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: exact. New York is not as bad as Babylon was; it is enchanting and life a deiight. It was the Jesuit mis- sae 


even less beautiful, yet far more hospitable to the wis- 
dom which it is the preacher’s mission to distribute. In 
Babylon it would have clashed with the trend of the 


middle of the last century, worked the mines until Ihave often wondered why bores lived so long. Dr. 
) age. The inhabitants were unpracticed in revivals, 
, 


driven away by the Indians. Sonora is one of the rich- Henry Campbell has enlightened me. In the current 
est of the states. In addition to gold, it yields silver, issue of the “Lancet,” he declares that talking is dis- 
of course, quicksilver too, enormous quantities of iron, tinctly conducive to longevity and shows that the argu- i 
together with lead and asbestos. Guerrero is another ments of lawycrs and the speeches of politicians enable 
wonderland. This state, which is one of the most im- them to dispense largely with exercise as ordinarily un- 
portant, is at the same time the least known. The derstood. He advocates talking, he advocates shouting, 
mountains there are said to be literally of gold. Al °rying, and, indirectly, swearing too. As a matter of 
acquainted, a sheer splendor which even Rome could they need is to be worked. On the Klondyke you may fact, anger that has no relief in speech rankles. The 
not exceed. There were many things lacking, however. have all the dust you can carry. But you have got to recommendation to spit it out is entirely sanitary. So 
Among them Respectability heads the list. Through &® there first, and you have to eat while there, both of 0 for women isa good‘cry. It is said that those who 
the literature, and even through the dictionaries of the Which are rumored to be difficult, and even otherwise, CaM burst into tears keep their youth longer than those 
epoch, you may hunt for that. word and you will hunt With the thermometer at seventy below zero, existence who sapeem them. The “worm in the bud” action af 
in vain. It was a quality not merely unknown but un- must be less cheerful than in Mexico. The spectacle of repressed emotion is not only a tip-top simile, it * a 
imagined. The world has grown more decorous since, the Aurora Borealis may be a compensation, but you profound truth. “She must weep,” says Tennyson, ‘‘or 


= , _ can hardly feed and keep warm on that. she will die.’’ A profuse flow of tears lessens blood- 
In New York, asin London snd in Paris, there is an ‘in pa eaES pressure, a discharge of energy relaxes tension, and 


ee ee cd a ee =a Equisine sounds promising, looks efficacious, and, if 40w pronounced are the dynamic effects of complete } 

pands with the years. Even in darkest Africa there is the reports concerning it be true, may succeed where abandonment to tears is shown by the exhaustion which : 

Hght, Betninn %-onlvena  idweps hen’ bias aad bichloride of gold did not. The invention, attributed to it entails and the sleep which ensues. It is good too for ; 

presumably always will be. But the force of public Dr. Evelyn, a San Francisco scientist, is a remedy not Children. It not only favors the proper expansion of 

opirion is such that it has been compelled to hide. In @lone for es, but tbneccteagg eo a: oe wae : rgb he pi one oat 
‘ ini ink. igin. isavaccine Wé y evils which m- } 

no metropolis to-day are the effects of that opinion more ‘0 drink signe ondeagrranembse ase roy selves in later life. cllorosis and phthisis, fer instange, B 
i 


in this city. New York has about obtained from a horse, an animal chosen because of its %°/Vé . mans ; 
paras Fon tas Deana = Sins hal abundance and purity of blood. Prepared through proc- ©tigimate in stopping infants from screaming. — Shout- 


» which it would be cumbersome to describe, the arm ing too increases the development of the lungs and ac- 

* feos = the 4 ec r 86% feverish ee 8 lit- aie patient is scarified and the remedy is applied. celerates the circulation. Give sorrow words therefore, 

emp Results, thus far, are reported to be entirely satisfac- Let the brats scream, the boys shout, the women weep, 

The Oberammergau Passion Players are getting mer- tory. It is premature, however, to be sanguine. Mere the angry swear, and old men talk forever. It may not 

cantile. Their next representation was to occur inthe drunkenness, though wretched enough, is a disorder be pleasant for you, but it is healthy for them, and we 

year 1900, but in that year the Paris Exhibition ocevrs which, where there is a will, there is alwaysa way to *hould all try to be altruistic. 

also.. Meanwhile the Oberammergauer is no longer the cure. It is the hereditary taint that is irresistible. If ; REL PPro ee. ; 

guileless peasant that he was. There is competition equisine can thwart it, the number of ruined lives and . The latest in ayaa tier the ‘‘Anti-Philistine, & Brit- 

everywhere, and he has no intention of being left, Ac- miserable homes will decrease. There are men and ish monthly, with a Gallic smirk and a New York ac- 


4 _ cent. It isa dwarf, very sassy, quite upsetting. totally 
cordingly # petition has been presented to the Bavarian women too, boys and even girls, who shrink from al unsuited to the Young Person and the middle classes. 


sionaries who first discovered it there, and who, in the | 


Their donations would have been stones. It is perhapsa 
good thing for Brother Moody that matters are just as 
he represents them. But the cause he Jeft untouched. 
Civilization then was very ornate. There was in tem- 
ples as in courts a magnificence with which we are un- 


en 


eee Pat 


Regent, asking leave to modify the unbroken tradition cohol as from shame, who, had they but the choice, Aye : ao 

of the play, and to advance the performance by atwelve- would sooner touch an anaconda. But they haven't Its nage apg — sere oe See _ 
month. As the Regent is a man of sense, it is safe to the choice. They have a craving, not acquired, but TUbric “Slops,” it criticises Mr. Jerome K. Jerome's ’ 
assume that he will refuse. The tragedy given in the ‘bred in the bone, of which the satisfaction is impera- |st effort in one exhaustive word—Twaddle, Of Mr. 

little village was for ‘edification, not for profit. The tive. They are accursed and they know it. Among Alfred Austin’s most recent verse it says—Amaring 


That is no way to talk to a lady, is it? Yet if uncivil it 
is frank. Some other mag, which it calls A Loathsome 


E 
e 


must evaporate. The acting never was good, but hith- natures of saints, and I have seen those faces 


erto the spirit animating it has been at least devout. grow hideous and those natures corrupt. I have seen 
Therein was the play’s one justification and sole excuse. them see it. I have seen them strive with all their Comtemporary, has been abusing it. ze abuse it ot 
It was the absence of that spirit and the immanence of whole souls’ strength for Tecovery, and I have seen Produces, on the first page at that. Oyez: “The “Anti- 


commerce and industry which prevented its representa- them fail. There are millions of such cases. If Dr. Philistine’ is a sad. mad, bad, degenerate bibelot.” The 


tion here and elsewhere. However it may be in pri- Evelyn’s remedy is an invention of his own. and not of /#*t three it may be, but sad it is not. This is what it 
vate, in ‘public God and Mammon cannot be conjointly the , it-will ‘be of more real value than the *#Y* of itself, Some wicked nurses lull crying, stary- 
served. In the circumstances the play should either be Klondyke. But there is the If. ee ee ee ee 
petty ay slag The Augsburg “‘Post’’ thinks aie ies ao poner FORGET me 

80 too, a@ different reason. “By all means,’’ it Simon Pokagon, the last chief of the Pottawatomies, 1947 7"= PD pe eee en ee Cosches 
says, ‘keep the Passion Play for the year 1900, then whose father, in 1688, eee queue Ser Bees 
i conveyed gov 
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nursing bottle into their mouths. This fills the babe 
with evil wind and destroys its judgment, character, 
digestion and intellect. For minds curious and inquir- 
ing that seek nourishment and amusement the old-fash- 
ioned periodicals do the same thing. They give them a 
bottle of windy Scotch Kailyard pap, and the result is 
the same as with the baby—only aggravated. We, 
however’’—here follows the usual manifestations of 
modesty. The ‘“‘Anti-Philistine’’ has come, but, like 
many another before, and I was about to say since, it 
has not come to stay. 

Where is Utopia? If you take any stock in Blue 
Books it is located in the Indian Ocean. Southwest of 
Sumatra is the Paradis sorti de londe, of which Vasco 
de Gama sings in the last act of ‘L’Africaine.’’ Origi- 
nally there was there but the refluent sea. Then through 
processes which Darwin studied in that trip of his on 
the ‘‘Beagle,’’ and which he afterward exhaustively 
described, from the matrix of the warm blue waters is- 
sued one of those fair pink reefs which the Malays call 
an atoll, a coral isle that currents and eddies and tides 
and even birds took in their charge and covered ulti- 
raately with a garment of green. In 1825 an English- 
man, Ross, sailed that way. Unlike Robinson Crusoe, 
he found no print of foot, a stretch of fairyland merely, 
to which a year later, with others, he returned. To-day 
this island, together with the circumadjacent atolls, are 
ruled by his grandson. The inhabitants number about 
five hundred. Their one industry is the cultivation of 
cocoanuts, which they export to Batavia. It suffices. 
Without laws, without tariffs, without taxes, unpoliced 
and wholly free, they are at once prosperous, moral, 
orderly and content. Geographically they are known 
ag the Keeling Islanders, and inarecent Blue Book they 
are so described. But if the statements which that 
monograph contains, and on which these remarks are 
based, be true, it is Arcadia that their homes and haunts 
should be called. 

Dogs, Michelet, with his usual picturesqueness, cata- 
logued as candidates for humanityship. One of them 
recently became a beneficiary ina will. After all, why 
not? The better you know men, a misanthrope once 
noted, the more you esteem dogs. The estimation in 
which they are held varies, however. When Li Hung 
Chang was here some one sent him a poodle. Subse- 
quently he told the donor that, though he didn’t care 
for the breed, his suite had breakfasted off it with great 
satisfaction. In Pekin food of this nature figures al- 


ways on the court menu. In the butcher shops of 
Cathay dogs, and cats too, are always to be obtained. 
They are fattened just as birds are, in coops so narrow 


that they can't move. Among the Ashantis and in the 
Lower Congo they are also fattened, also relished, but 
before being killed they are tortured. Their legs are 
broken and they are left to suffer for hours, after which 
they are put, still living, on the spit. Lambs and pigs 
are treated in the same fashion. Among the cannibals 
go are men. They believe, and doubtless with reason, 
that suffering makes the flesh more tender. In days 
gone by dog feasts were common. In his work on Diet 
Hippocrates declares that the meat warms and strength- 
ens. Apicius, in his “De re culinaria,”’ tells in what 
manner it is best prepared. According to Pliny it was 
a food so pure that it was served in repasts held in honor 
of the gods. During the Paris Commune it was served 
at the Jockey Club. In times of famine semi-anthro- 
pophagy may be permissible, but otherwise every dog 
should have its day, and that day should not termi- 
nate on the table. 

Fury, discontent, vanity and despair are ailments 
against which the ‘“‘Evangelische Kirchenbote”’ offers 
medicaments guaranteed to be magical. For fits of 
fury it recommends that the patient rush at once into 
the open air, far from human beings, and shout to the 
wind what a fool he is. There is advice sound if 
drastic. For attacks of discontent it advises the invalid 
to examine the homes of the poor, to note what they 
eat, to inquire what they earn and then calculate how 
he would fare with it. There, too, is advice that is 
entirely sensible. For ambition and vanity you have 
but to visit a graveyard and read the epitaphs. There, 
indeed, are the things which show the end of earthly 
strivings. And yet, after all, if I may put my oar in, 
a man afflicted with swelled head can reduce it best 
perhaps by contemplating the stars. If he does not 
feel insignificant at once he is incurable. Against 
despair the “‘Kirchenbote”’ is less happy. It suggests 
that the afflicted look at the good things they enjoy. 
But that is-precisely what the despairful never can do. 
When Frederick the Great, overcome by public and 
private misfortunes, threatened to commit suicide, one 
of his salaried sophists—he kept a menagerie of them— 
hurried to the rescue with just such cant. ‘Yes, yes,” 
said the king, ‘‘that is all very well against the ills of 
the past or against the ills of the future, but against 
the ills of the present it is without avail.’ The fat 
monarch was right. There is but one remedy against 
despair—the conviction that it will be all the same in 
a hundred years. 

It sounds like fiction to hear of the splendid fight 
between pirates and marines that occurred on one of 
the islands of the Chusan archipelago and of which the 
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press received advices last week. Two hundred out- 
laws in a junk, rakish at that, half-naked, wicked, 
bloodthirsty, becutlassed, swooped on the town of 
Tungshako and began their usual diversions. The 
place was utterly at their mercy, or rather it seemed 
so, and it was in a fashion almost leisurely that the 
pillage proceeded. But meanwhile a gunboat which 
but recently had passed was sent for. The pirates 
learned of it. On the sandhills overlooking the harbor 
they threw up embankments, fortified it with cannon, 
and, when the warship appeared, blazed away. All 
day they fought. When night came so did the marines. 
Then followed a conflict hand-to-hand, a struggle be- 
tween sailors and buccaneers in which the latter re- 
treated, but as lions retreat, facing the foe. Finally 
those that had not been shot were captured, and, to the 
sound of tom-toms, were beheaded, effaced from the 
earth one by one, their legs having been previously 
broken to prevent any chance of reprisal or escape. 
Gory, barbaric yet splendid, the story sounds like 
fiction and happens to be fact. 
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It is a matter for positive amazement how much ter- 
rible wear and tear the Prince of Wales goes through. 
He comes, it is true, of a long-lived race. But he is 
now fifty-seven years old, and since his twentieth year 
he has not only lived a life of perpetual publicity but of 
perpetual hey-day and holiday as well. His speeches 
are said to have been written for him, and this is doubt- 
less true. But he has been forced to make many ex- 
tempore ones, nevertheless. The demands upon his 
time have been, of course, greatly lessened by energies 
of the most careful vigilance. He has had the intense 
glare of his position softened for him, and its violent 
loudness dulled. Nevertheless, to many temperaments 
both would prove intolerable. It seems incredible that 
he should always be well enough to dispense with pri- 
vacy. And does he ever have an hour of it, from morn- 
ing till night? Since his youth he has been notoriously 
a man of pleasure, and youth and he must now surely 
have parted company. Never does he miss a famous 
English racing-day—Ascott, Goodwood, the Derby— 
and sometimes he will slip over to France, as well, for 
the Grand Prix. Me is a tireless theater-goer; his love 
for actors and acting has raised the profession markedly 
during his mother’s reign, and no doubt it was because 
of his influence and friendship alone that Sir Henry 
Irving received knighthood. Wherever he moves, be it 
in England or on the Continent, a cry is raised, ‘‘Here 
comes the Prince.’’ All his days are gala days, all his 
evenings banquets. Inside the barriers of decent dis- 
cretion he has perhaps supped as sumptuously and con- 
tinuously as any man in Europe. He has always been 
a confirmed cigarette-smoker, and there is no form of 
the tobacco-habit more harmful, as all authorities now 
agree. Briefly, high-living could not well be screwed 
up many pegs higher than in the case of this gentle- 
man’s career. And now the question must be agitating 
many minds: How much longer can it go on like this, 
and will not some sudden stroke soon either kill or piti- 
ably lay him low? In any case he cannot be expected 
to reign long. It is one of life’s keenest sarcasms, by 
the way, that this man, on whom fortune seemed to 
have heaped all conceivable favors, should have been 
worried for years by money-troubles and missed the 
throne and palaces and revenue he had long ago ex- 
pected, till now when the shadow of old age seems 
almost threatening bim! 

Why does not English enterprise supply us with 
better boats for crossing the Channel? I went from 
Calais to Dover, the other day, and had the worst 
voyage of any I have yet made. But the boat, though 
stoutly built, was hardly much larger than one in 
which you would go to Long Branch. Myself, I am 
seldom seasick, but all about me glimmered environs 
of operative nausea, now ludicrous, now pathetic, now 
both. The Channel tossed us tempestuously in its 
myriads of white arms, but I could not help thinking 
that this whole serio-comedy of sea-travel might be 
obviated by a line of bigger and steadier steamers. 
There are people to whom the Channel is a positive 
terror, and yet who are compelled often to cross its 
curiously stormful waters, doubtless the most inclement 
known on earth, considering their scanty breadth. All 
the old historic hates and rancors that for centuries 
have rioted between England and France seem to have 
been buried here, though in sepulture devoid of peace. 
Like unlaid ghosts they appear forever to quit their 
aqueous graves, wreaking rage upon every species of 
craft, clinching fierce hands of phantasmal spray, 
shouldering big surges hither and thither, trailing long 
robes of rainy mist, luring into wrathful confederacy 
all the four winds of heaven. Those whom the Chan- 
nel is forever martyrizing should surely be appeased at 
last, after all these manifold years of forlorn distress. 
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It now looks as if no tunnel will ever be quarried be- 
tween the two coasts. And yet only three or four 
millions of pounds—probably a good deal less—would 
compass this momentous international scheme. It ig 
much more important than the Mont Cénis railway 
from Switzerland into Italy, and it is hardly less im- 
portant, all things considered, than the Suez Canal. 
But, anyway, far better boats should be constructed 
and set afloat than those which now sail these snarling 
tides. From Dieppe to Newhaven—a much longer 
crossing—the facilities are still worse; and from other 
ports, I am told, such as Plymouth, Cherbourg, et - 
cetera, they bristle, for the sensitive voyager, with 
discomfort and despair. 

London has always a terribly shabby look to one 
who visits her after two or three months’ residence in 
Paris. London, of course, has her own individual and 
peculiar charms. But at first you fail to recall them, 
and an unpleasant sharpness of contrast alone besets 
your vision. Nearly all the houses strike you as lower 
and far less imposing. It is an effect like that which 
one feels on going from Broadway, New York, to 
Broadway, Brooklyn. But here, of course, the com- 
parison ends, for although New York is exceedingly 
ugly, Brooklyn is supremely so. On the other hand, 
although Paris, taken all in all, is wondrously and 
imperially beautiful, London, too, has her beauties, 
though opposite as dusk from dawn. But in the 
French metropolis all charms are patent to the instant 
gaze; you find yourself simply submerged with admira- 
tion; nothing is left to ‘‘grow upon’”’ you, except a de- 
light and surprise already intense. With London, how- 
ever, it is wholly different. She will not give herself to 
your appreciation with promptitude. She demands of 
you observance and study. She has her dignities and 
grandeurs, but these are cloaked, like the character of 
her people, in an almost severe reserve. I can imagine 
French persons forever disliking her—which they 
«usually do—and I see no reason why Italians should not 
heartily detest her. But now, during this fine, salubri- 
ous July, which bathes her solemn rows of buildings in 
constant sunshine, I find all my old love returning at 
the rapidest pace. Never, I believe, was there such 
sunshine as that of which the English summer is capa- 
ble. Some abiding quality of haze in the air makes it 
glisten as though wrought from thousands of fairy 
gossamers, unexplainably interblended and threaded 
with ethereal skeins of tiniest tinsel. Still, to employ 
bald prose, the very richness of this huminosity makes, 
just now, the soiled state of the streets more apparent. 
In Paris, as the phrase goes, you could eat off nearly 
every street you see. Here in London, it must be 
added, you would have a pretty hard time if you did. 
The last time I walked down Regent Street its dapper 
cleanliness made me marvel. Now I recall with patri- 
otic pride the almost speckless state of the New York 
streets when I last saw them, and ask myself what 
spell of untidiness has fallen upon Piccadilly and Pall 
Mall. 

The recent death of Mrs. Oliphant brings to mind 
how long and incessantly her books have been placed in 
the American market if not forced there, and how little 
real impression they have ever produced. More than 
half of them are now quite forgotten. Mrs. Oliphant 
was a woman of conventional talents and extreme 
facility. Her pictures of English life were true inside 
of certain sharp-bounding limits; but mediocrity, asa 
rule, marked even her most careful work She did not 
deserve to be ‘‘popularized”’ in America at all, and yet 
she may be said to have received there (chiefly through 
the strenuous efforts of her publishers, the Messrs. 
Harper & Bros.) an amount of ‘‘pushing’’ for which 
more than one American woman writer would have 
been grateful at their hands. But no; Mrs. Oliphant 
was English; a transatlantic audience had accepted 
her; that was enough. I remember yawning, almost 
thirty years ago, over some of her dreary tales; and 
then Englishmen had not yet quite given up asking the 
insolent and ridiculous question, ‘“‘Who reads an Ameri- 
can book?’’ With respect to such novels as those of 
Mrs. Oliphant we might now well retort by saying: 
*‘Who recollects hundreds and thousands of English 
books?’ Take Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘Agnes,’’ ‘“‘Ombra,” 
“Harry Joscelyn,” ‘‘The Primrose Path,’ ‘Mrs. 
Arthur,’’ “‘Lady Jane,’’ “‘Hester,’’ and about twenty- 
five more tales. Who bears any of them in mind at 
the present hour? It may be true that Wilkie Collins 
and Charles Reade have escaped oblivion, but with 
what tons of paltry works have the Harpers and a few 
other publishers deluged our book-trade! And all 
through those years our story-tellers were struggling 
for recognition, struggling, indeed, to get their manu- 
scripts between book-covers! Who ever glances, nowa- 
days, at the earlier stories of William Black? Who 
gives a minute of heed to Mrs. Mulock-Craig’s lackadai- 
sical yarns, such as ‘‘John Halifax Gentleman,’ and 
the like? Who cares about Mr. Farjeon’s books, though 
I recall the time when his “‘Joshua Marvel”’ was likened 
to the prose of Dickens, both in matter and manner. 
Who ever wastes a thought upon Charles Gibbens’s 
books. ‘‘For the King,’’ ‘By Mead and Stream,”’ *‘Clare 
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of Claresmede,” and at least ten others? Does any one 
ever think of Mrs. Cashel Hoey, at present? Or of Mrs. 
J. H. Riddell? Or of Jeafferson? Do we now ever 
catch a whisper concerning ‘Guy Livingstone’ Law- 
rence, though once he counted by the multitudes his 
adorers of either sex? The wise, in those old years, 
knew that he was a writer of infamous taste; but their 
gentle protests were silenced by clamors of eulogy . . . 
and now another kind of silence has come for the 
author of ‘“‘Brakespeare’’ and ‘‘Barren Honor’’ and 
“Maurice Dering or the Quadrilateral’’—a silence that 
means forgetfulness and death. 


I never go to London that I do not find myself given 
a rather severe shock by one feature of this monstrous 
town. I mean its barmaids. They are ubiquitous as of 
old; they are no less unavoidable than the Parisian 
cash-lady. But the latter has few unattractive points, 
provided we except her dishonesty. With the question 
of English barmaids it is an affair wholly the reverse. 
All London will admit that these girls rarely, if ever, 
try to cheat. But their positions are, nevertheless, de- 
plorable. They are subjected to late hours; they are 
incessantly brought into contact with the lowest peo- 
ple of either sex. It would be idle to deny that they 
are assailed, from morning till night, by potencies of 
the malignest sort. The places which they occupy are 
totally unfit for women. Men do not often survive the 
alcoholic temptations of such offices. We all know 
how the New York bar-keeper usually dies young, and 
of the very liquors that he is required to serve. In 
London drunkenness among women is a frightful curse. 
Some of these barmaids are called upon to envisage it, 
in all its hideous laxity, from the age of sixteen to 
eighteen. But this is not all. They often come ‘up to 
London” as innocent country girls, and in six weeks’ 
time they have been compelled to hear more ribald and 
shameless talk than has ever before, during their whole 
lives, drifted into their guileless ken. There is the 
main point: they see and hear things whose very ex- 
perience challenges their corruption, their downfall. 
Always they are subjected, moreover, to the insidious 
compliments, vicious courtesies, of unprincipled male 
customers. The *‘public houses” of London are nightly 
packed with men to whom a virtuous and clean-lived 
barmaid is an object of secret if not open derision. I 
have sometimes wondered why such a novelist as Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, who goes into remote rural districts for 
“types” of frail femininity like ‘‘Tess of the d’Urber- 
villes,” should ignore the far more needful and crying 
subjects which many of these poor girls might afford 
him. Here is an immense wrong, one which should be 
shattered and stamped out by legislation in every part 
of the kingdom. To serve liquors behind a bar is no fit 
employment for a woman. In France it is a custom 
partially dead; in Italy it has ceased, almost com- 
pletely, to exist; in America it is execrated to sucha 
degree that ridicule would promptly destroy any at- 
tempt to revive it. And yet in England, so filled with 
every species of social reform, so magnificently free as 
regards all parliamentary approaches toward finer 
justice and saner governance, we find this distressing 
question of the misplaced and déclassée barmaid reck- 
lessly ignored. And why? 


Having mentioned Mr. Thomas Hardy and his pro- 
vincial studies of character in regions far away from 
the huge life-seething capital which his great alleged 
powers have thus far neglected, I am reminded of the 
London novelist in general, and of how slight his treat- 
ment has ever yet been with respect to a city incompar- 
ably more suggestive to the literary mind than any, 
save Paris, which the globe now contains. Of Paris it 
might safely though not in the least cynically be said 
that her novelists have almost ‘‘done her to death.’ 
Zola is now writing the third novel of his great trilogy, 
and we learn that he is to call it ‘‘Paris.’” Two master- 
pieces, “‘Lourdes’’ and “‘Rome,’’ he has already pro- 
duced. ‘‘Lourdes,’’ I confess, gave me what Victor 
Hugo said that the poetry of Baudelaire gave him—a 
“new shudder,” un frisson nouveau. Of ‘‘Rome”’ I 
have already written in these columns my sincere 
admiration. But one grows bewildered at the thought 
of what new thing Zola will have to say regarding the 
city of which he has so often and so poignantly spoken. 
... Yet with English tale-tellers it is quite different. 
Excepting Dickens, I do not know a single great Lon- 
don novelist. Thackeray was always in Mayfair, sneer- 
ing at its follies and fads; out of a club or a drawing- 
room he seems out of his element. George Eliot is 
forever ‘(down in the country,’’ with ail her mental 
deep-sea soundings and her psychologic drama. But 
even Dickens did not treat London according to its rare 
picturesque deserts. His methods, compared with those 
of Balzac or Zola, were cursory, sketchy, empiric. He 
chose what he chose, and there was an end; he had no 
apparent aim of being thorough, exhaustive. Even 
Victor Hugo's Paris, which is far inferior to Balzac’s, 
conveys the impression of a wider and more penetrant 
acquaintanceship than does Dickens’s London. Be- 
sides, Dickens almost wholly missed the poetry of that 
mighty city whose humor he so searchingly descried. 
I now allude to the wondrous beauties of the Thames at 
certain hours of sunset or dawn, or even at midday and 
afternoon as well. The sun in London is a terrible 
recluse; he keeps en retraite, sometimes, for whole 
weeks. But he has a way of dealing, like Shelley's 
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painter, “in hues of earthquake and eclipse.”” I have 
seen London when its entire atmosphere was one saf- 
fron density. And again, to the stygian blackness its 
fogs can create, one need not refer. The great maze 
has manifold fascinations of ugliness that are not really 
ugliness at all, since art can treat them with note- 
worthy and thrilling effect. 


This reminds me that there is, after all, slight art, 
in the sense of painting, among English ‘“‘brothers of 
the brush.’’ In the Royal Academy exhibition, the 
other day, I found scarcely more than ten pictures that 
I could pronounce, with a clean conscience, altogether 
good. Mr. Alma Tadema exhibits a poor affair, quite 
unworthy of his powers, and there is no painter who 
can be more easily ‘‘bad’’ than Mr. Alma Tadema, 
because he has no tenderness of treatment to fall back 
upon, and always startles rather than attracts. ‘‘Our 
own’ Mr. J. S. Sargeant is represented by something 
truly fine—the portrait of a lady with two children 
leaning over the back of the sofa on which she is seated. 
The lady (though it often happens otherwise with this 
artist) is not half human and half wooden. Her arms 
are not so ‘‘vigorously’’ painted that they look like 
liqueous sticks, and her lower draperies are not mere 
reckless dashes and blotches, after the manner of poor 
Edwin Booth’s trousers at the New York Players’ Club. 
Another American, Mr. E. A. Abbey, shows us a pict- 
ure called ‘‘Hamlet,’”’ in which the Danish prince, his 
royal mother and stepfather, and the still sane Ophelia, 
are congregated to witness the strolling actors’ perform- 
ance in that renowned scene of what is perhaps Shake- 
speare’s most renowned drama. But in his passion for 
archeologic treatment Mr. Abbey misses the least sem- 
blance of life, and his rather ambitious canvas has none 
except a rather lamely decorative value. Mr. Julian 
Storey’s much-advertised portrait of the Prince of 
Wales is at best only an unsatisfactory bit of impres- 
sionism. Other pictures, landscapes and figure-pieces 
are better, but few of the best are superlatively fine. 
There is, however, one gem in the collection. It is 
called ‘‘The Answer,’’ and is painted by Mr. Philip H. 
Calderon. The selected period, I should say, is about 
the beginning of this century, judging from the dress 
of the girl who sits with meditative air, her pen poised 
above a sheet of blank paper. The meaning is instantly 
patent. She does not know whether to tell ‘“‘him”’ 
(whoever he is) if she will marry him or no. It is a 
most sincere and thrilling thing. The girl’s face is so 
beautiful that to watch it is absolutely to be awed. 
And yet you feel the intensity of its naturalness; you 
are prepared at once to quarrel with any one who might 
affirm that no such feminine loveliness could exist. 
Unless I am mistaken, this great picture by Mr. Cal- 
deron will become as popular in engravings and other 
modes of reproduction as were the works of poor 
Miilais. And I say ‘‘poor Millais’’ because there has 
always seemed to me an element of lovableness in this 
painter’s work. To think of the hand being lifeless that 
gave us ‘‘Isabella,’’ ‘“The Huguenots,’’ and ‘‘The Pro- 
scribed Royalist’’ is like musing on the loss of a dear 
friend! 





All comparison of English art with French art is 
absurd. The salon in the Champs de Mars, for ex- 
ample, may be full of trash, but it is trash of a less 
trashy sort, somehow, than most of that which you 
find at the Royal Academy. Once an eminent Ameri- 
can poet was speaking to me of certain inferior poems 
by Tennyson. ‘‘But still,” he added, ‘‘we should re- 
member that there is a particular kind of Tennysonian 
badness, full of distinction.’’ I am afraid there is a 
particular kind of Royal Academy badness, but with 
dowdiness rather than distinction attached. And yet 
Sir John Millais and Lord Leighton, both so recently 
passed away, were Englishmen. British, too, for that 
matter, was the gifted Constable, father (strange as it 
sounds) of the modern landscape movement in France 
—those very Rousseaus and Daubignys, Corots, etc., 
some of whose best works have lately been hung on the 
sacred walls of the Louvre itself. Mr. Orchardson, 
too, is an Englishman, and Mr. Fildes and Mr. Frith. 
There is no question that when Englishmen are good 
painters they are exceedingly good. But the great 
trouble with the whole Anglo-Saxon race is that they 
are not natural artists. Certain occasional striking 
manifestations occur in them, but these are sporadic 
only. It is almost impossible to meet any member of 
a Latin race—Frenchman, Italian, Spaniard—who has 
not some graceful aptitude in the way of singing, play- 
ing, dancing, acting, sketching, or perhaps clay-model- 
ing or carving in wood. And if he has none of these 
talents he will be sure to possess a passionate admira- 
tion for them all. But with the Anglo-Saxon it is bien 
autre chose. He is not imaginative, he is essentially 
prosaic, and he is often praginatic as well. Neverthe- 
less, England has given us great poets. Moreover, few 
painters have ever lived of whom their nations should 
be prouder than England should be of that towering 
genius (the son of a barber) Joseph Mallord William 
Turner. . 


As for English acting, I confess that I admire it far 
more than our own, If one does not meet radiant abil- 
ity at the London theaters one is apt to meet excessive 
refinement there. More than this, a tender tyranny of 
good taste is apt everywhere to prevail. In New York 
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this is rarely true. Three réles in a play will be well 
performed ; the fourth will be mediocre, the fifth atro- 
vious, London actors are better trained than ours. The 
stage has been lifted up. Ladies and gentlemen are 
found behind the footlights. By becoming a player the 
young Englishman does not of nevessity break with all 
his connections, nor is the young English girl looked 
upon as forever lost. People of the highest social status 
have relatives who are actors. The Garrick Club (@ 
theatrical organization, as its name implies) is one of 
the best clubs in London, and one of the most difficult 
to enter. Sir Henry Irving is not only a member of 
this but of otber extremely select clubs, and is at all 
times (during the ‘‘season” or not) besieged with invita- 
tions from persons of caste and note. 

All this has told upon the London stage of to-day, 
and raised it far above our own, Last night I took 
great pleasure in witnessing a performance which 
seemed to me as perfect as any that I had recently 
seen in Paris. Mr. and Mrs, Beerbohm Tree both ap- 
peared in it, and both were notably fine. The play was 
an adaptation of the elder Dumas’s work, ‘‘Mademoi- 
selle de Belle-Isle.”” Mr. Sydney Grundy is the adapter, 
and he has handled a somewhat high-in-the-collar old 
romantic melodrama with deft skill. As much as the 
play can be modernized he has suited its rather artificial 
atmosphere of Versailles court-intrigue to the tastes of 
our time. All the rest Mr. Tree has done, and hig 
accomplishment has been strongly effective. As the 
Duc de Richelieu, profligate, witty, insolent, he moves 
through four acts with splendid ease and grace. His 
remarkable stage-presence enables him to carry with 
an especial air of elegance the magnificent costumes of 
the period, 1725. ‘The Silver Key”’ is not a play which 
calls for Mr. Tree’s richest and subtlest qualities as an 
actor. Still his success in the part is distinct; he gets 
out of it all the galliard jauntiness, all the audacious 
worldliness, all the racy drollery which it contains. 
No one, doing it at all, could do it better; and I am 
suspicious of paying him no unworthy kind of compli- 
ment wiien I say that his warmest admirers will feel 
like chiding him for having preferred, in this present 
instance, the pictorial to the intellectual. 


For Mr. Tree, notwithstanding his thorough knowl. 
edge of all theatric finesse, is an actor who inevitably 
interests us more by his thought than through any 
agency of a merely mimetic kind. In his Due de 
Richelieu we are apt to feel, now and then, that the 
whole conception is too facile for him—that he hag 
nothing to grapple with and overcome. Still, this may 
by hypercriticism, and perhaps the blended spontane- 
ity and reserve of his acting may involve requirements 
of training and finish in which a smaller artist would 
betray forlorn lapses. I hope ‘The States,’’ as they call 
us in England, will have a chance to see this deft and 
brilliant. play. Mrs. Tree, as the wise and wary Ma- 
dame la Marquise de Prie, could not well acquit herself 
with more consummate tact. She is ancien régime to 
her delicate finger-tips, and while showing us all the 
mundane spirit of a dissolute time, never offends by the 
faintest coarse note where an actress of less perfect dis- 
cipline might easily drift into dangerous errors. For 
Miss Evelyn Millard’s acting as Mademoiselle de Belle- 
Isle, encomium would need wide scope before it risked 
passing the bounds of justice. Miss Millard is, in the 
first place, a very beautiful woman. Then she is one 
who can be intensely emotional and yet keep herself 
well inside the restrictions of a noble naturalism. Her 
style is large, impressive, secure. The part that ‘she 
plays is altogether the most sympathetic and appealing 
in the whole drama. But it might have been made 
hysterical, lachrymose, stilted, and she utterly avoids 
every hint of such flippant rendition. This lady, evi- 
dently still young, has before her, unless I am wrong, 
a triumphant dramatic future. 


Not long ago a clever Englishman said to me, with 
an exaggeration none the less humorous because he 
was aware that I understood it: ‘‘There are two thiags 
which you have not in America. First, you’ve no chil- 
dren, and. second, you’ve no trees.’’. . About the 
children I feel almost sure that he was right. Our boys 
and girls are usually twelve when they have become 
nine, and fifteen when they have become twelve. . . 
About the trees I also think he was right, and recent 
arboreal observations have made me doubtful if Eng- 
Jand’s trees are not really the most lordly and imposing 
of any except those in our own extreme West, which I 
have had the misfortune never to see. In the forest of 
Fontainebleau you find marvelous specimens of beeches 
—les hétres, as the French call them. You are driven 
round one majestic enormity, five or six hundred years 
old, called Charlemagne, and round another, equally 
grand though stated to be somewhat older, named 
Pharamond, But, when all is said, the trees of famous 
Fontainebleau do not, en masse, compare with those 
of Hyde Park. Walking, yesterday, from Kensington 
Gardens toward the marble bridge that crosses the 
Serpentine, I saw surely a hundred colossal oaks, 
beeches and @hestnuts—all glorious Goliaths and Sam- 
sons of verdure-vested brawn. There is not a park in 
Paris that contains any such giant growths, and I 
doubt if there is a province in all France that can 
match them. We sometimes laud our own Central 
Park for its grassy undulations, its charming perspect- 
ives, its happy incidents of rugged rock and symmetric 
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yet insurgent vine. But Hyde Park, a huge green 
placid level in the very heart of all London’s turbu- 
lence and uproar, possesses one great, surpassing feat- 
ure. You could take four of the finest and tallest elms 
on our Mall, and magically melt them together, and 
then secure but a fair imitation of some one monarch 
oak whose topmost boughs glimpse from afar the Vic- 
toria tower and the dome of St. Paul’s. 

The kinetoscope is a much finer affair in Paris than 
anything of the kind that I have seen thus far in New 
York. Here you do not look through a glass after the 
‘peep show” fashion, and see tiny shapes turning life 
into a Liliput tragi-comedy. You see literal living 
pictures, the figures being almost half life-size-and the 
general effect that of a magic-lantern entertainment. 
Still, there is a wondrous difference. The counterfeit 
presentments of the kinetoscope have hearts that beat, 
and veins with blood in them, and brains that think. 
Tliere is one view that eclipses all the others, I should 
say, because of the intense human vitality it reveals. 
It represents (or, rather, it is) the great military recep- 
tion given to the Czar on his recent visit to Paris. The 
populace smile and wave their kerchiefs and clap their 
hands; the plumes of the soldiers’ helmets flutter in the 
breeze; you wait for the hollow clatter of their horses’ 
hoofs as they ride past you; and that, you tell yourself, 
will come in time. Indeed, has it not already come, 
and will not.the phonograph and kinetoscope soon be 
combined? Observing and musing upon such union, 
we ask ourselves a simple yet terrible question: ‘“‘Where 
is the limit to scientific discovery?’’ What the kineto- 
scope does would have been held, a few years ago, as 
the rankest impossibility ; it would have been called, in 
s0 many words, ‘‘seeing round a corner.’’ The breath 
quickens, the nerves tingle, at thought of how many 
miracles may hereafter be translated into common- 
Louis the Magnificent said “After me, the del- 
I see no reason why we moderns should not 


place. 
uge.”’ 


very sensibly declare—‘‘After the kinetoscope, any- 
thing at all, conceivable or inconceivable alike! 
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Witu1aM BLAKE, one of the great artists and mystics 
of the last century, used to make portraits of spirit 
visitants to his studio, and many of them are still ex- 
tant. He had one or two of the kings of England, and 
Wallace (or Bruce) and others; and very interesting 
and vigorous portraits they are, representing as they do 
the aspect of these distinguished personages as modified 
by several centuries’ sojourn in the spiritual plane of 
being. Those who knew Blake report that, in drawing 
these likenesses, he would act just as he would witha 
material sitter—making a mark with his pencil, then 
glancing up for another feature; and occasionally 
making a study of the face from another point of view ; 
while the friend, staring with all his (unopened) eyes, 
could discern nothing but empty air.—But more curi- 
ous than any of these historical faces was, to my think- 
ing, his portrait of the ‘‘Soul of a Flea.”” For you must 
understand that, in Blake's opinion, the soul of the flea 
was in truth an evil spirit who had once been human, 
but whose bloodthirsty and malignant character was 
spontaneously reincarnated in the tiny but venomous 
insect which we call a flea. Anything more blood- 
thirsty and cruel than that countenance could hardly 
be imagined; the mouth seems to be greedy for merci- 
less slaughter; the face is covered with hard scales; it 
is utterly inhuman in its hideous humanity. And Blake 
remarked that had Providence permitted this demon to 
occupy a body commensurate with his evil desires and 
propensities, he would ,have depopulated the earth. 
Reincarnation was not denied him; but upon such 
terms as rendered him a nuisance only, not an extermi- 
nator. There isa moral in this episode; but Blake did 
not draw it—he was content to draw the flea. 

The subject has been recalled to my mind by the 
recent alarm about mosquitoes. We read in the papers 
statements, signed by doctors, that the bite of a mos- 
quite may cause death in a few minutes. This result, 
it is added, is generally possible only when the insect 


. has been feeding on some kind of rottenness, and when 


the victim's blood is in an unhealthy or especially sen- 
sitive condition. But whatever the conditions, the an- 
nouncement will take most of us by surprise. As the 
reporters remark, we are used to taking mosquitoes as 
a joke and find difficulty in accommodating our minds 
to the new view of them. No wonder: for what would 
happen to this thriving community if the idea once 
became implanted in it that each atom in our innum- 
erable summer warms carried death in its 
sting! The knights of old used to fight dragons; but 
they had a comparatively easy job, for a dragon is a 


creature limited in numbers and readily seen; you 
can't be killed by a dragen without knowing it. But 
the utmost that the biggest and noisiest and most obvi- 
ous dragon could do was to kill somebody; and the 
knights often used to kill them; but there-would be no 
protection against a swarm of mosquitoes. They can 
plant their sting unseen; if it really carried death, or 
even if it were known to do so not more than once in a 
hundred times—would not a large part of our country 
be annually reduced to a vacant wilderness by the flight 
of all those inhabitants who had not been slain? No 
more summer seashore for us; no more mountains and 
woods; I don’t know where we could go, unless to some 
sandy desert, where no rain ever fell, and where vege- 
table or animal decay was made impossible by the 
aridity of the air. Speculators, I suppose, would buy 
up New Mexico and Arizona; and there would be a 
great boom, on the other side of the Atlantic, in Sahara 
lots. It must be remembered, however, that though 
these places might be free from mosquitoes, they are 
not fitted to support life; and between dying of poison 
in a few minutes and dying of thirst in a few days 
there is practically not so much to choose. 

But, as a matter of fact, it appears that the bite of 
the mosquito is fatal; only, in the first place, we don’t 
believe it; and secondly, the ratio of deaths to bites is 
not given or ascertainable. On-the other hand, it is 
only this year that anybody heard that it could be fatal 
at all; and it is not to be denied that, within the past 
month or so, several alleged cases of death from this 
cause have been reported. If we are to believe any- 
thing at all of the matter, then, we can only infer that 
mosquitoes have all at once become deadly insects; and 
if this be so now, in the sporadic and infrequent cases 
cited, why may it not become increasingly so next 
month and the month after; and next year turn out 
to be worse yet? No doubt, were mosquitoes really as 
large as they are commonly declared to be by the comic 
paragraphists, we should regard them seriously enough ; 
but no matter how small they may be, if they kill they 
are not only as dangerous as if they could carry us away 
in their claws to devour at leisure, but they are much 
more so. It has hitherto been supposed that the at- 
tacks of mosquitoes were rather hygienic than other- 
wise; that they cooled the system by ‘“‘letting blood,”’ 
and that the minute injection of their poison acted as 
an antidote of malaria. The only way they could killa 
person, it was believed, was by sucking so much of his 
blood as to deplete the heart; and a physician whom I 
know communicated to me a calculation proving that, 
were the entire surface of the body covered by mos- 
quitoes, the army of them would suck out no less than 
two quarts of blood at each pull. But our present ad- 
vices indicate that the man would be dead long before 
more than one in a million of his assailants had a 
chance to get a drink out of him. 

Let us take it, then, that some slight change in the 
composition of the poison that mosquitoes inject—or 
some slight modification in the resisting power of our 
own blood—has transformed them from a comical 
annoyance into a wholesale agent of destruction. 
Well, then, in the course of a single summer the pop- 
ulation of the world would have been reduced to a 
few thousand persons, living in places where life is not 
worth living. In other words, not our famous civiliza- 
tion merely, but mankind on this planet, would be prac- 
tically at an end; and so would all other animals be- 
sides man who were susceptible to the same poison. 
By the following year the bodies of the dead would 
have been reduced to their elements; and after a gen- 
eration, the ruins of a few of such buildings of ours as 
happened not to be of the Buddensieck quality would 
be all that remained to suggest that our proud and 
mighty race had ever existed. What a consummation! 
Proud and mighty Man snuffed out by a mosquito-bite! 
How absurdly inconceivable!—and how astonishingly 
possible! We say that it can never occur; but that is 
only because we have become so accustomed to the ex- 
quisite adjustments between us and our environment. 
If this world is not Providentially governed, there is 
ground for assuming that the adjustments may get out 
of order some day; and meanwhile we may meditate 
upon the infinitesimal margin that separates us from 
total disaster. 

There is an ancient problem that is brought into 
view again here: how happened it that a beneficent 
Creator created noxious animais, and other things hos- 
tile to health and life? Jonathan Edwards had his 
opinion; but «his age has turned the flank of the ad- 
mirable Edwards, in several matters, and, among 
others, in this. We no longer feel bound to affirm that 
God did create poisons and poisonous things. Creation 
is now regarded as a spiritual transaction exclusively, 
having reference to man's regeneration, not to his phys- 
ical construction. Nature, including our bodies, is 
merely a phenomenon incidental to the relation be- 
tween the Creator and the creature; just as the colors 
of the prism are the result of the relation between the 
prism and the light-ray. If this be so, then man’s own 
spirit may be said to be the maker of his body, and 
therefore, too, of the body's physical environment. 
Consequently external nature must exactly correspond 
to the spiritual quality of its spiritual cause; if that be 


evil, nature will present noxious: features in a corre. 
sponding degree. So long as man remains evil, animals 
and substances will exist which are hostile to life. And 
God may be freed from: any complicity in the matter 
further than is involved in His having given man free. 
will—which is of course the only alternative to 
man a puppet, with no possibility of a spiritual nature 
and development at all, Man then makes mosquitoes; 
and when man’s evils are inflamed—as at present they 
are in certain respects—we ought to expect that mos- 
quitoes, and other mischievous natural forces, should 
become more than ordinarily injurious—as in fact they 
do just now. There is a delectable justice about thig 
theory, which is enough to recommend it without any- 
thing else. So, if we wish to avoid dying of mosquito- 
bite, all we have to do is to reform our moral character, 
and there we are! A 

From Italy there comes the exhilarating news that 
that nation is about to fight a duel with a certain French 
Prince who has insulted it by reflections on its courage. 
If the Prince kills the Italidn nation, then his 
will have been proved true; but if the nation should 
happen to kill the Prince, then they will beanot cowards 
but courageous. Since the inglorious day when Aaron 
Burr killed Hamilton, we in this country have rather 
eschewed the duello as a means of proving anything; 
we do shoot at sight in some districts, but that is an- 
other thing. The duello was based upon the assump- 
tion that physical courage—the willingness to risk 
being shot or pierced with a sharp weapon—is the 
sublimest quality which man can possess. It is a blood 
relation of another medieval notion—that a person’s in- 
nocence of witchcraft, for example, could be proved by 
his walking unscotched through a bonfire, or staying 
under water without getting drowned. How either 
notion first got into circulation it is not easy to im- 
agine; we seem to have outgrown the latter; but the 
duello dies hard, at least on the other side of the water. 
Of course one can understand that the Italians would 
like to be the death of anybody who said disagreeable 
things about them; we all prefer to have our enemies 
out of the way, and may not be averse from putting 
them out of the way, if we get an opportunity, and 
there is no one looking. The puzzle is, how can the 
shooting or impalement of the Prince vindicate the 
Italians from the accusation that their soldiers, upon 
a certain occasion, did not behave as soldiers should? 
How is a relation between the two propositions brought 
about? Or how can the Prince’s success upon the Field 
of Honor establish his trustworthiness as an amateur 
historian? Occasionally, in our backwoods or else- 
where, two men will differ in their opinion as to 
“which is the better man,’ and then nothing is more 
logical than that they should step outside, put up their 
fists, and determine the question by fighting it out. 
For there is no other way in which it can be deter- 
mined; just as there is no other way of finding which 
of two yachts is the faster than by racing them against 
each other. But when two men fight to decide whether 
one of them insulted the other’s wife, logic ceases to 
have anything to say in the premises.—What the 
Prince said was true, or it wasn’t; the burden of proof 
lies with him; why don’t the Italians ask him to prove 
it? If they believe he is lying, they ought to wish to 
force the confession from him; but if they want to kill 
him, it would rather seem that they fear he may have 
some evidence to adduce in support of his contention 
after all. Dead men tell no tales, but their death 
sometimes leads to inferences. 


The sudden revolt of the millionaire taxpayers isa 
curious incident of the week. Nobody really enjoys 
paying taxes; perhaps even the tax-collector himself, 
should he happen to own any taxable property (which, 
however, is not likely, since nobody who owned any- 
thing would accept the post)—even he might feel a re- 
luctance to contribute in this manner to the resources 
of the State. Of course, if one could feel quite sure 
that tax-money actually is applied to the purposes for 
which it is supposed to be collected, one would be less 
coy about stumping up; but no one does or can feel this 
assurance. Public improvements linger, and individu- 
als associated with public disbursements manage some- 
how to growrich. Still, if taxes are to continue, I can- 
not feel any keen sympathy with those who object to 
paying them merely on the ground that, being wealthy, 
their taxes reach a large figure. Half a million dollars 
is a lot of money, no doubt; but half a million to Mr. 
Rockefeller is no more than half a dollar to, say, me. 
This is obvious; and yet 1 can understand why Mr. 
Rockefeller feels more unwilling to pay his assessment 
than I do to pay mine. You can do more with half a 
million than with fifty cents ; and possibly it is easier for 
me to earn fifty cents than for éven a Standard Oil man 
to earn five hundred thousand doliars. Moreover, it is 
always questionable whether it be economically expedi- 
ent to tax improvements. The estates which these rich 
folks are taxed on owe their value to the fact that their 
owners have spent money in making them valuable. If 
a tax is imposed upon improvements, the effect must be 
to discourage them. Suppose that, being a sculptor, I 
buy a piece of stone worthy fifty dollars, and by my 
skill transform it into a statue worthy fifty thousand. 
What business have you to tax me on the value of the 
statue?—can you legitimately claim anything above the 
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tax on the unimproved stone? All this is very element- 


ary, but it tends to show that there are two sides to tax- 
collecting. There is another point worth touching on: 
some of these millionaires speak with bitterness about 
the grasping nature of the ‘“‘bone and sinew of the coun- 
try” among whom they dwell. ‘This ought to be called 
Westrobber County,’’ exclaimed oneof them, One does 
not need to be rich in order to sympathize with this out- 
cry; all one needs to do is to dwell among country peo- 
ple. The farmers, the small tradespeople, the landown- 
ers, the house-renters—any member, in short, of the 
native indigenous community who has an opportunity 

* to deal with the stranger, invariably robs him without 
compunction or limit; no matter how scrupulous his 
honesty may be in all the other relations of life, in this 
he is an unmitigated and shameless thief; and often, 
not content with stealing, he will get up in the night and 
burn down your barn, or hamstring your cattle. This 
abuse is so widespread that whenever, in a social circle, 
you begin to recount your experiences, and deciare that 
such outrages exist in the same degree nowhere else 
than where it was your misfortune to fix your abode— 
immediately each one of your auditors will exclaim 
that what you have suffered is as nothing compared 
with his experiences; and he will give you chapter and 
verse in support of his assertion. Such being the undis- 
puted fact, it follows that the victim of these private 
robberies feels an additional reluctance to being further 
bled under cover of alegal requisition. Upon the whole, 
my attitude seems to be something like this: I do not 
desire the victory of the millionaires in this struggle, 
neither do I desire that of the aborigines; but it would 
give me a certain satisfaction were both parties to be 
defeated. There are. faults on both sides, and there is 
little merit on either. 

I found myself in Philadelphia the other day, among 

the people of the L.A. W. Considering that the bicycle 
js not a money-making machine (though it does save 
money, in ways more or less unexpected), it is the most 
popular thing known to modern mankind. What is the 
cause of it? There are many causes, seme of them ob- 
vious, others obscure. Ittakes you outdoors, and makes 
you acquainted, for the first time, perhaps, with the 
charms of the country. It gives you health and 
strength. Its use involves a certain amount of skill, 
and each one hopes to become more skillful than his 
fellow; it goes fast, and each believes that he can out- 
strip his neighbor. It affords an inexhaustible topic of 
conversation, dispute and argument; whatever ‘‘make’’ 
you happen to own you are ready to support against all 
others; and the yearly and almost daily improvements 
and additions keep the interest alive. Thus it is an in- 
exhaustible amusement; it augments the resources of 
both body and mind, and it is of great practical value 
besides. But of all its elements of popularity I am in- 
clined to think that the skill it demands is one of the 
chief. There is great pleasure and fascination in being 
able to overcome the natural tendency to fall; that is 
each rider’s private achievement; he is proud of it, and 
anxious to make himself more skillful still. Physiologists 
point out that learning to walk is a wonderful feat of 
balancing; the only reason we are not proud of that is 
that the accomplishment is a universal one, and we mas- 
ter it before the age of vanity sets in. But bicycling is 
not yet acquired quite so early, nor is it so universal as 
pedestrianism ; it may become so; indeed I read in the 
paper yesterday about a father who, when asked whether 
his baby could walk yet, replied, “‘No, he’s hardly old 
enough forthat; but he’s making good progress on his 
bicycle.’ The story is up to date; we shall be born on 
wheels by-and-by. But by that time the private flying- 
machine will have been perfected, and we shall forsake 
the bicycle for the similar but immensely superior 
charms of air-navigation. The one is nota bad prep- 
aration for the other. It struck me, however, watch- 
ing the L. A. W. races, that the bicycle is not made 
right yet. As soon as the racers were pressed, they as- 
sumed a posture quite indefensible on any other ground 
than that of stark necessity. Well, then, the machine 
ought to be so fashioned as to relieve the rider of the 
obligation to look like a scared cat on wheels. A me- 
chanical problem is involved; is no one competent to 
solve it? Until it is solved, the bicycle is in so far a 
failure. 

A young woman guilty of trying to drown her new- 
born baby showed no remorse for the deed, and was 
sorry that the baby was rescued alive. I confess I see 
nothing surprising in this. The only thing the girl was 
concerned about was to keep the affair from her father, 
who, to her, stood for society. She was ashamed to have 
him know; in that shame the instinct of maternity, and 
the instinct (if there be one) against murder were wholly 
lost. The girl was too young to have had serious thoughts 
about life; she was poor and uneducated, and she is de- 
scribed as pretty. 1t is easy to imagine what her exist- 
ence must have been; without resources, inward or out- 
ward, fond of flirting with street acquaintances, never 
taught to prize her “‘virtue’’ for its own sake, but al- 
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could hold theirs, and yet she was unwilling to deny 
herself the enjoyment of whatever they enjoyed. Such 
being the case, a baby must always have been regarded 
by her as identical with trouble and disgrace—as a hate- 
ful thing, therefore, a curse and a plague, to be avoided 
if possible, but at any rate to be got rid of if it came. 
This state of mind is not of course a natural one; it is 
violently unnatural; and yet it had become quite 'natu- 
ral to this girl, long before her misfortune actually be- 
fell. It had frozen to death in her the mother-feeling; 
how should she love that which inflicted on her the 
deadliest of injuries? She hated it; and during those 
nine months of enforced brooding over its approach, she 
was resolved a hundred times over to be revengéd upon 
it when it arrived; she fixed all the details of its de- 
struction, and rehearsed them again and again. She 
did not falter in the execution of her plan. She took 
the divinest gift that can come to a woman, tied it up 
in a bag, and watching her chance, tossed it into the 
river; then she returned home with a feeling of relief 
and joy. The long anxiety was over; deliverance had 
come ; all was safe again ; she would be more careful next 
time; but her father had suspected nothing, and now no 
one would ever know. Her nerve and courage had been 
amazing, but that is a mere personal detail. The sig- 
nificant thing is that she had hated her baby, that she 
had murdered it (so far as she could), and that she was 
unaffectedly glad that she had done so. No wonder she 
stared when people asked her if she were sorry! Sorry 
that the baby had been found—yes: but sorry that she 
had tried to kill it—what nonsense! 

Which is better?—to fall (as the technical phrase is) 
or so to dread the consequences of falling as gladly to do 
murder to avoid them? We seem to have decided in 
favor of the latter alternative; if we favored the first, 
we should not make the consequences in question so 
formidable. We make girls feel that murder or suicide 
is preferable to discovery. This attitude of ours adds 
very little difficulty to the task of the seducer; but 
when he has achieved his end, it prompts his victim, al- 
most irresistibly, to suicide or murder. If we allowed 
things to take their course, without meddling at all in 
the matter, what would be the result? In the first 
place, murders and suicides among seduced girls would 
cease. They would have their babies; they might find 
trouble in supporting them, but they would love them, 
and find consolation in them for the probable loss of any 
chance of becoming the lawful wives of honest men. 
Their consciences might, or might not reproach them 
for having yielded to the strongest temptation that can 
beset a girl; but they would not be transformed from 
girls into monsters, with no conscience at all, but, in its 
place, a craven fear of social disgrace—of being jeered 
and flouted by their former companions, of being thrust 
from their homes, and subjected to the insults of ruf- 
fians. The social proprieties must be enforced, we say ; 
the individual must be punished for the sake of the gen- 
eral good. Is it then good for society that girls should 
murder their babies or kill themselves? And does the 
social attitude toward illicit connections have the effect 
of preventing them? Certainly, it might be expected to 
have that effect, for what stronger deterrent could be 
imagined than one which leads girls to commit hideous 
crimes in order to escape it? Not less certain is that it 
has practically no restraining effect whatever; it does 
not begin to operate until too late—until the initial mis- 
chief has been done. We find, then, that our condem- 
nation of lapses from virtue does not promote virtue, 
but does promote crimes of a far darker hue. Never- 
theless we continue our condemnation: and we support 
Societies for the Suppression of Vice, which do not sup- 
press it—that would be impossible—but create and ad- 
vertise it in order to get credit for suppressing it. Mean- 
while we go to church and sing ‘‘And the greatest of 
these is Charity!” 

As I walk about town, I am refreshed to see the 
quantities of fruit exposed for sale. We eat more fruit 
than Europe does; I suppose we have more; but we 
also like it better than do other civilized nations. It 
is a good thing; like other nations, we eat more meat 
than we ought; I doubt if even the English eat so much 
as we; and it is our salvation to mitigate our meat with 
so much fruit. The day of vegetarianism is no doubt 
far distant; our lives are too full of strain and excite- 
ment to admit of dispensing with meat altogether; we 
use liquor and tobacco for the same reason. But there 
is a tendency, which seems to increase, to eat vegetables 
and fruits more instead of less; and the race cannot fail 
to show the benefits of it in due time. The American 
begins his breakfast with berries or apples; he takes a 
hunk of watermelon for lunch; he devours peaches or 
bananas or grapes at odd moments in the afternoon. In 
winter of course he eats less of these things, but he does 
what he may with winter apples; and there are winter 
vegetables in plenty. We have the best apples and 
peaches in the world, and nobody has better grapes; 
and we possess vegetables which. other nations know 
not_of. There is sweet corn, for example.—Here, by 
the way, les me quote a paragraph from the ‘‘Tele- 
gram” ; the writer of it has the thews of genius in him, 
and should receive recognition.—‘‘Somebody of a prac- 
tical turn of mind,”’ says he, ‘‘has sent us the 
of a ‘corn-fork,’ a new contrivance, designed to facili- 
tate the inspiring work of eating green corn on the cob. 
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The affair fastens, one on each end of the cob, so that 


the operator may stow away the health-giving stuff. 


without gumming np the complexion.—The corn-fork 
may fill a long felt want, but we doubt it. The old re- 
liable method of rolling up the sleeves, twisting the feet 
firmly about a table leg, grasping the corn securely in 
both hands and burying the face in it until only the shoul- 
derblades are visible, is likely to remain popular in the 
best circles so long as corn grows on the cob... . and 
the man who attempts to dislodge the ancient practice 
is very likely to be looked on with suspicion.”’—That is 
finely imagined and forcibly expressed; and it conveys 
to the foreigner a true idea of our national and simple 
love of the fruits of the earth. Other writers have de- 
scribed the right way to eat watermelons; and peaches 
and pears also demand a certain noble primitiveness in 
the devourer who would rightly devour them. Bury 
your face in it; let it run down your chin; if your coat 
or your necktie or your shirt is in the way, off with it! 
Meat-eating is condemned by its utter artificiality, even 
were there not other reasons against it. May the close 
of the coming century see us emancipated from it. 
Sn at in 


AN ITALIAN CELEBRATION AND ThE 
TRUE HISTORY OF 1859-60. 


BY KARL BLIND. 

It is not without good reason that Crispi, the former 
Italian Premier, in the speech he has just made at Mi- 
Jazzo, in Sicily—where a monument was unveiled for 
those who fell in the war of deliverance of 1860—put 

the name of Mazzini in the very forefront. He spoke 
there of ‘‘the Italy to which Mazzini, Garibaldi, and 
Victor Emmanuel aspired.”” A great many years ago, 
Crispi belonged te thegRepublican party. In this qual- 
ity he worked together with the ardent patriot who has 
been called the ‘‘Apostle of Italian Unity and Freedom.” 
Even when he separated himself from Mazzini, after the 
great achievements of the Thousand under Garibaldi, 
and issued a pamphlet in which he declared his accept- 
ance of the House of Savoy as the bond of national 
union, Crispi never ceased expressing his admiration of 
the man who had first, and with never-flagging zeal, 
advocated his country’s cause, and undergone lifelong 
exile, poverty and privation, calumny and persecution, 
for his cherished, and in his view sacred, aims. 

I have before me a copy of that old pamphlet of 
Crispi, It bears, from his own hand, an inscription 
to a common friend, Aurelio Saffi, the cotriumvir of 
Mazzini in the Roman Republic of 1849. Saffi himself 
gave it to me during his long residence in England, 
where for years he occupied the chair as Professor of 
the Italian Language and Literature at the Taylor 
Institution of Oxford. It is twenty-five years ago that 
Mazzini died. Saffi, too, is no longer among the living. 
Few there are now who can speak from personal knowl- 
edge of the secret preparations for that Sicilian rising 
which culminated in the foundation of United Italy, 
Among these few, Crispi is one; he, together with Cor- 
rao and Rosolino Pilo—all three of them natives of 
Sicily—having been among the earliest organizers of 
the movement. 

The general belief is, that Garibaldi brought about 
that rising, and led it to final victory. He certainly led 
it to victory ; but, so far from having initiated the ris- 
ing, he was at first not init atall. When approached 
at laet on the subject, he actually declined joining, In 
the end, however, he officered the Thousand, but only 
after the insurrection had been begun and continued 
under Rosolino Pilo for fully six weeks. 

This I will make clear by giving the main facts. I 
can do so, I think, with perfect impartiality, having 
been connected by intimate friendship both with Gari- 
baldi and Mazzini. I have been informed by them of 
the preparations for their several enterprises, even 
when these two great leaders of the Italian Party of 
Action were at issue between themselves—which un- 
fortunately was often the case. My own endeavor, I 
may add, was always to aid in removing the causes of 
friction. 

In order fully to understand these affairs it must be 
kept in mind that Garibaldi, the General of the Roman 
Republic of 1849, accepted, in 1858, the task confiden- 
tially offered to him by Cavour to ‘‘gather the revolu- 
tionary elements of Italy under the Sardinian banner,” 
in view of the war against .ustria, which was then 
secretiy planned in alliance with Louis Napoleon, who 
had destroyed the Roman Republic. Mazzini, when 
asked whether he approved of this alliance, answered: 
‘‘No!’”’ So he then informed me at once, before the 
French Emperor addressed the famous words to the 
Austrian embassador on New Year’s Day, 1859. 

This declaration of Mazzini was afterward supported 
by a manifesto with the signatures of the chief Demo- 
cratic exiles; among them Saffi, Crispi, Guadrio, Albert 
Mario, Rosolino Pilo, Philip de Boni, and many others, 
I may mention here that on the last day of December, 
1858, many months before the war, Mazzini, always 
well informed from the most unexpected quarters, was 
already in a position to detail to me—in presence of 
Saffi, in the house of Mr. Cranfurd, who bad formerly 
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occupied a diplomatic post at Florence—the whole plan 
of campaign, as agreed upon between the King of 
Sardinia and Louis Napoleon. On that occasion 
Mazzini also stated—and this, too, turned out quite 
correct—that the conquest of Lombardy was the. only 
object, and that peace would be concluded at once as 
soon as Austria, after a defeat, declared herself ready 
for it. 

After the war was over, Mazzini and his party tried 
to enlarge the movement in the sense of national unity. 
Being somewhat estranged from Garibaldi, he first 
secretly approached the king in the matter. He 
simply asked that Victor Emmanuel should give his 
tacit assent, and let Garibaldi, who was to head a 
rising in the Two Sicilies, know by a confidential word 
to that effect through Ricasoli or Farini. Should 
Austria interfere, the king was to openly espouse the 
Sicilian cause. A rising in the South, Mazzini declared, 
would be one of ‘‘easy achievement.’’ Victor Emman- 
uel, however, refused entering upon this scheme. 

The parole given out by Mazzini, after Villafranca, 
was: ‘Al Centro! al Centro! mirando al Sud!’’ (‘‘To 
Central Italy! aiming at the South!’’) To the astonish- 
ment of many of his friends, he now issued a public 
appeal to the king in the same sense, offering his own 
co-operation, and saying that ‘‘after the successful deed 
he would return to exile, in order to die there with the 
Republican principles of his youth.’’ When he wrote 
that he was secretly at Florence, the then capital. 
After his return to London he placed before me the 
proof of his correspondence with Ricasoli; the answer 
of the latter being given on official paper. 

No result having come from these attempts, Mazzini 
approached Garibaldi through a common friend. The 
king was now to be left entirely out of the planned 
enterprise, lest he should inform Cavour, and the 
scheme be thus brought to the knowledge of Napo- 
leon. Garibaldi, then a Sardinian General of Free- 
Corps, was to give the sudden order for a march to- 
ward Central and Southern Italy. At Naples, and still 
more in Sicily, preparations for a rising were made. 

Garibaldi accepted. But though—so Mazzini told 
me—Garibaldi was bound by a pledge of silence, he 
nevertheless thought he should let the king, with whom 
he had become on very intimate terms, into the secret ; 
the king's own well-understood interest being involved 
in the patriotic undertaking. 

Then the king spoke about it to Cavour; and Cavour 
informed the Man of December in the Tuileries! There- 
upon came a thundering message from Paris. On No- 
vember 26, 1859, Garibaldi resigned his position in the 
Sardinian army. Thus the scheme of a revolution in 
the South, from the mainland, once more came to 
naught. 

The Mazzinian section of the Party of Action was 
now filled with indescribable indignation. They 
charged Garibaldi with faithlessness. In truth, he 
only acted from overmuch confidence in the king. No 
doubt, he had also not known of the previous secret 
offer of Mazzini to Victor Emmanuel. In Italian con- 
spiracies—even more so than in any others—there have 
always been a great many wheels within wheels. 

The end of all these fruitless attempts was that 
Mazzini and his more intimate friends now began 
preparations for an expedition by sea, for a rising in 
Sicily, into which Garibaldi was not to be initiated, 
This I can confirm, having myself been present at the 
first confidential discussions in Mazzini’s room. I still 
see vividly before me the figure of the Sicilian leader, 
whose reddish hair and tall form seemed to point to 
Norman blood, and whose dialect was a little difficult 
to understand; Mazzini, on his part, as if moved thereby 
to the homely sounds of his own native province, now 
and then lapsed, on this occasion, into a Genoese pro- 
nunciation of some Italian words. 

The eager haste with which Mazzini urged a speedy 
rising in the South was not only in accordance with his 
programme of full national unity, but had a very spe- 
cial reason. Not only had Napoleon claimed Savoy and 
Nice as the price of his military aid; not only had 
he attempted to hand over Tuscany to Prince Napo- 
leon, the son-in-law of Victor Emmanuel, but he also 
promoted plots for the overthrow of the Bourbon 
dynasty at Naples in favor of the establishment of a 
Muratist kingdom in the Two Sicilies. Italy, according 
to the original idea of the French ruler, was to be made 
into a loose Confederation of States. with the Pope as 
henorary President, and Napoleon III. as Lord Para- 
mount of the whole. And Cavour, who personally had 
more of the Frenchman than of the Italian in his char- 
acter, did not even wish for a full national unity, look- 
ing upon the South, as he did, as rather an alien element 
both in race and in temperament. 

* Such was the real Cavour. Political mythology 
afterward converted him into the very author of that 
which he had opposed. As to Garibaldi, he himself ac- 
Knowledges in his ‘‘Autobiographical Remembrances” 
that, when Rosolino Pilo and Corrao were on the point 
of going to Sicily, he (Garibaldi), being still full of the 
skepticism which the unsatisfactory campaign of 1859 
had produced in him, strenuously disadvised the Sicil- 
ian enterprise. ‘‘I threw the ice of the man of experi- 
ence.”’ he says, ‘‘upon the glowing, energetic determina- 
tion of youth.’’ In a letter he wrote to Rosolino Pilo 
from Caprera, on March 15, 1860, he declared any rising 
in any part of Italy to be inopportune. Even when 
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Pilo and Corrao were already in Sicily, he doubtfully, 
with bent head and arms crossed, asked the m 
they had sent to him: ‘‘But France? But Cavour?” 

At last, however, he resolved upon coming. Fora 
month and a half the insurgents had already struggled 
in the island when Garibaldi landed with his Thousand, 
on May 11, 1860, at Marsala. Cavour so little sympa- 
thized with the cause that he thought “that fool’’ 
(questo pazzo), that is, Garibaldi, would come to grief. 
No wonder that when Garibaldi saluted Victor Em- 
manuel at the Volturno as ‘“‘Thé d’Italia’’ (King of 
Italy) and the king tried to induce him to make up his 
quarrel with Cavour, the blunt Leader of the Redshirts 
declined. with a rather energetic expression. 

The majority of Rosolino Pilo’s staff were of Maz- 
zini’s way of thinking, that the campaign should be 
continued up to Rome, and that a Constituent National 
Assembly should then be convoked. When Garibaldi’s 
Dictatorship was nearing its end he offered the vice- 
gerency of it to Saffi, the intimate friend of Mazzini, 
who, however, refused. All this will show what forces 
were really at work in the great events of 1860, and how 
much the plainest facts of history are often distorted. 

London, July 28. 


A RAG AND A BONE AND A HANK 
OF HAIR. 


BY HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE. 

EVERYTHING is relative in this world. Height and 
depth no more so than love and hatred, joy and sorrow. 
We think we know pretty well what should make us 
happy, or what would have the reverse effect. But 
dear me! To-morrow we may find ourselves passion- 
ately rejoicing over what would break our hearts to- 
day. One can hardly conceive of circumstances which 
would cause a mother to burst into tears of joy at hav- 
ing her dead baby brought home to her. And yet this 
is just what happened the other day in New York. 
The bare statement fills one with horror. One cannot 
believe it, indeed, until the circumstances are added. 
Then the Relative steps in, and we see that the young 
mother rejoicing over her dead child has actual grounds 
for happiness. By some carelessness of the undertaker’s 
the coffin containing the little body had gone astray. 
It was in a poor neighborhood. Coffins had got mixed, 
and the woman was left without even a grave to weep 
The one consolation left her had been swept 
away. It was the last straw, and she went almost 
insane with grief. Then the coffin was found, and the 
mother welcomed her dead little one with tears and 
smiles of joy. 


over. 


Mind-cure is gaining ground. A friend of mine tells 
me that she has twice been cured by some one’s ‘‘think- 
ing of’’ her when she was suffering severely, and that if 
the ‘‘coincidence”’ occurs again she will be a convert. 
Nor is she the only one I know. Another woman, who 
is a firm believer, tells me she draws converts every 
day, and says one man she knows who had a withered 
leg caused the limb to assume natural proportions by 
simply taking thought. I have had a friend sit with me, 
on the occasion of a bad cold in my head, and earnestly 
think it away. At least, so she told me, I did not 
notice any difference myself, but doubtless that was 
because the action of my brain is slow, for I remember 
that four or five days thereafter my cold had gone, and 
I was quite wellagain. If this system of cure becomes 
universal among women—for, in spite of the episode of 
the withered leg, men do not take to it kindly—what 
will become of the fashionable doctor? On the first 
symptoms of sickness my lady, instead of sending for 
him, will retire to her boudoir for a few minutes, there 
to think herself well—an- advanced pupil needs no out- 
side help. Undoubtedly it will become the practice to 
forestall even the symptoms, and a regular hour will 
be given over every morning to thinking up health 
enough to last during the day. 


The doctor, however, may still be of use. For, 
according to Dr. de Fleury, in his work on ‘‘The Treat- 
ment of the Mind,’’ jealousy should be cared for by a 
physician, It is common to weak, nervous tempera- 
ments, and a good meal, with plenty of rest and quiet, 
should be beneficial. For a hopeless love, wild and pas- 
sionate, the doctor recommends the sort of treatment 
given to alcoholics and morphine fiends: a sanitarium, 
tonics for the nervous system, absence of the adored 
object, If the doctor is right in his deductions, the 
woman of the future, on feeling pangs of jealousy for 
her husband, will hastily send for the family physician, 
partake of a plain but substantial meal, and go to bed. 
While the Elaines of the next century will be taken care 
of in buildings erected for that purpose in various parts 
of the country. No moonlight saunterings allowed. No 
volumes of poetry nor music to be obtained. 


Mrs. Burnett’s ‘‘Lady of Quality’’ should make a 
strong play. Mrs. Burnett is said to have selected Miss 
Arthur to play the chief role. There has been a good 
deal of talk about the book, and many people have 
held up their hands in horror over it. Probably those 
who showered praise on ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’’ were 
not prepared for such a delineation as ‘“The Lady of 
Quality.’ Certainly there is no comparison between 
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the two. The former was a pretty, sentimental little 
story. The latter has some of the stress of life and 
human passion in it. If Miss Arthur makes the best 
use of her opportunities the result ought to be a success 
for every one concerned. 


Although women are popularly supposed to be inca- 
pable of keeping a secret, yet a story comes of a young 
woman in Beston who had a phenomenal power for 
keeping any number of them. At home Miss Barnett 
was a quiet, affectionate daughter, pretty and gentle, 
apparently as frank and simple as any other girl. She 
worked for a salary of eight dollars a week, and seemed 
content with her home life. And yet all the time she 
was gambling in stocks, making money and spending 
it, dining at fashionable hotels and wearing extravagant 
clothes. She longed for a more extended sphere, pined 
for travel and a great fortune. At last it all ended with 
her suicide, the exact motives for which are not known. 
Probably some money-loss, added to what must have 
been a severe strain on her mental strength, over- 
balanced the unfortunate girl. Men have not seldom 
indulged in this sort of thing. But it is rare for a 
woman to lead one life in her family and another of 
dissipation, or at least extravagance, within a few 
miles of the home. 
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FACTS ABOUT THE KLONDYKE. 


Mr. Harry de Windt sends to the London ‘‘Times” an 
interesting letter relating to the recent gold discoveries 
in Alaska. The auriferous deposits, he says, are of ex- 
traordinary richness, but the difficulties of the journey 
to the gold fields should not be overlooked by intending 
prospectors. Mr. de Windt continues: ‘‘There are two 
ways of entering Alaska—one by sea from San Fran- 
cisco, Vancouver, Victoria, and other southern ports to 
St. Michael’s in Behring Sea; the other, which I chose, 
and which is taken by fully ninety per cent of the gold- 
seekers, by crossing the mountains further south and 
descending a chain of lakes and rapids to the ‘head- 
waters of the Yukon River. The dicffiulties of this 
voyage are only realized at Dyea, one hundred miles 
from Juneau, where the land journey commences and 
where a bad anchorage frequently compels the traveler 
to wade knee-deep for a considerable distance before 
landing. Dyea consists of a rude log store and a mov- 
able town of tents occupied by diggers bound for the 
gold fields. A delay of several days occurs here while 
Indians are procured to carry tents and baggage to the 
lakes twenty-four miles distant over the Chilkoot Pass, 
nearly four thousand feet high. Provisions mnust be 
brought from Juneau, for there is nothing to be had 
here, or indeed anywhere this side of Forty Mile City, 
six hundred miles away. 

“The Chilkoot Pass is difficult, even dangerous, to 
those not possessed of steady nerves. Toward the sume 
mit there is a sheer ascent of one thousand feet, where 
a slip would certainly be fatal. At this point a dense 
mist overtook us, but we reached Lake Lindemann—the 
first of a series of five lakes—in safety after a fatiguing 
tramp of fourteen consecutive hours through half- 
melted snow. Here we had to build our own boat, first 
felling the timber for the purpose. The journey down 
the lakes occupied ten days, four of which were passed 
in camp on Lake Bennett during a violent storm which 
raised a heavy sea. The rapids followed. One of these 
latter, the ‘Grand Canyon,’ is a mile long, and dashes 
through walls of rock from fifty to one hundred feet 
high; six miles below are the ‘White Horse Rapids,’ a 
name which many fatal accidents have converted into 
the ‘Miner’s ‘Grave.’ But snags and rocks are every- 
where a fruitful source of danger on this river, and 
from this rapid, downward, scarcely a day passed that 
one did not see some cairn or wooden cross marking the 
last resting-place of some drowned pilgrim to the land 
of gold.” 

The above is a brief sketch of the troubles that beset 
the Alaskan gold prospector—troubles that, although 
unknown in the Eastern States and Canada, have for 
many years past associated the name of ‘‘Yukon’’ with 
an ugly sound in Western North America. 

The journey to the Alaskan gold fields is a hard one 
for the well equipped explorer, who travels in light 
marching order. The gold prospector, on the other 
hand, must carry a winter’s supplies, dearly purchased 
at Juneau, to be transported at ruinous prices over the 
Chilkoot Pass. He must construct his own boat (often 
single-handed) on Lake Lindemann, and, assuming that 
he arrives at his destination, must secure lodgings at a 
price that would startle a New York landlord. And all 
this on, perhaps, a capital of one thousand dollars, not 
including a ticket to Juneau from the Golden Gate or 
elsewhere. No wonder that the annals of the Alaska 
Commercial Company bear witness to the fact that, 
within the past five years, hundreds of starving miners 
have been sent out of the country at the company’s 
expense, and these are but a percentage of those who 
have perished from actual starvation in the dreary 
purlieus of Circle City and Forty Mile Creek. 
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SprakING of her children, a negress said of one who 
was lighter-colored than the rest: “I nebber could bear 
dat ‘ar brat, kase he show dirt so easy.”’ 
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nor would she, herself, say aught about 

it. 

And certain ’tis that no one led her 
hither, for the dwarf, Jose, was found 
stunned among the roots of an old 
quince-tree, on the further side of the 
wall, his pockets full of fruit and a 
dreadful look upon his face. °*Twas 
very certain, so said Rosalys, and so 
thought everybody, that he had been on 
his way to warn his mistress, when his 
own haste thwarted him, causing him 
to fall from the upper branches, where 
the fruit was thickest, thus cracking his 
skull. And he was even then lying, 
bereft of his wits, at Savare. 

Yovanne also was as one dead for 
many days, and when she came again 
into dominion of her senses, I had re- 
ceived trial and was condemned to 
death. 

Even at this hour they wax pale, 
who bore her tidings of my fate. ‘‘Let 
him die,’’ saith she; ‘‘blood for blood! 
Would I were the executioner’s daugh- 
ter to stand by and see it well done!” 
And she laughed. 

But all they looked on one another 
white and shaken with dread, and when 
she bade them fiercely to leave her 
presence, in such haste were they to 
obey that they jostled each other on 
the threshold. And none afterward 
durst so much as name my name 
before _ her. 

Thus wore the days, until the eve of 
that whereon I was to perish. 

Its dawning had been fair, and as it 
glowed on to noon, some said that never 
had they seen so gracious or so glad a 
day. There were those, however, who 
looked askance at its tranquil glory. 
“The air-witch is brewing something 
besides beauty and purpled shades, in 
that golden pot of hers,”’ they said, and 
sighed, as they looked down upon the 
fair cornfields that shimmered, every 
now and then, in the drowsy breeze. 

Toward sunset, great swollen clouds, 

edged with fire, came trooping up from 
the west. And, as night fell, the wind 
rose; at first in fitful gushes, but very 
soon steadily and with ever-increased 
volume. By midnight it was bellowing, 
like a herd of winged bulls, all mad 
and a million strong. Since the youth 
of their grandfathers no man had heard 
tell of such a tempest in all the coun- 
try side. Oaks of two hundred years 
were swept off like flower-stalks; others 
were uprooted and fell as with the crash 
of principalities. No less than three 
houses in Savare were set in flames by 
the dreadful thunderbolts; one man, to- 
gether with his wife, was killed on his 
own hearth-stone, and a poor woman’s 
only child slain in its cradle while 
she was rocking it. 

’Twas at the chateau, however, that 
the storm raged its fiercest, four of 
the smaller turrets being uncapped in 
an hour’s space, and a great stack of 
chimneys toppled down upon the roof. 
So terrific was the roaring din of its 
fall that numbers of the household, both 
men and women, clapped hands to ears 
and rushed out into the black hurly, 
crying out on God to save them. 

The Lady Yovanne sat on unmoved 
before her tapestry-loom, in the great 
hall, as she had sat ever since the be- 
ginning of the storm. Her maidens 
huddled close about her, with bleached 
faces and scared eyes, and at every 
clap they would fall to praying and 
whimpering, or trembling, according to 
their several natures. 

But her cheeks had not lost their 
usual color, nor her proud mouth its 
firmness, and her hands were steady, as 
she wove in the blue, the crimson, and 
the gold, taking great pains with her 
design. 

The storm grew ever fiercer and 
fiercer; “twas as if both the doors and 
windows of heaven had been opened to 
let through a second flood! The light- 
ning was terrific. Sometimes’ would 
come a blue, graveyard flicker, through 
all the firmament, and glimpses of wild, 
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streaming hills, and _ fields, already 
turned into lagoons that bristled with 
drowned grain, then, once more black- 
ness and the’ giddy whirling of the 
wind. Or blare and blaze would leap 
into the sky together, jarring the cas- 
tle’s very corner-stone, and shriveling 
up the darkness as a scroll is shriv- 
eled by hot fire. 

Even those massive walls could not 
shut out the snap and crackle of break- 
ing trees; the roar of new-born tor- 
rents, the eldritch screeching of the wind. 

Now a white streak past the case- 
ment told of some huge old bough 
peeled like a willow-wand and driven 
at the gale’s pleasure. Now clusters of 
small birds would beat against the case- 
ment, the rattle of their beaks sound- 
ing like the scud of hail. Once a huge 
water fowl clappered and shrieked for 
entrance, the light catching its silver 
breast, and curled, yellow claws drawn 
up against its belly. Like any human 
it screamed, tearing savagely at the 
leaden framework with its crooked beak, 
beating its strong wings against the 
glass, until some panes were shattered, 
and fell, with a shrill sound, into the 
hall. Then, thrusting its head through 
one of the broken gaps, it shrieked 
and shrieked, its neck all bloody, and 
blood streaming from its claws where 
they clung to the sharp splinters. By 
this several of the maids were screaming 
louder than the bird, calling it a “witch,” 
and praying Yovanne to have it shot or 
driven from the casement, 

So great was the hubbub that lack- 
eys came running from every. side, 
pale, and with bared blades; but when 
they saw the great bird half through 
the casement, and the silly wenches 
wringing their hands and sobbing out 
appeals to every saint in the calendar, 
and their lady risen, and _ smiling 
calmly up at the great fowl, they 
knew not what to make of it, and 
stood aghast, waiting her orders. 

Saith she: ‘‘Let me in this poor way- 
farer. None shall seek shelter vainly at 
Savare.”’ 

Then to the savage bird, she said: 

*‘Courage, my friend. Thou wilt soon 
be dry and warm.’”’ 

With that she turned again to her 
work, still smiling. 

The men stepped forward, but with 
some slowness, for the maids gathered 
about them, grasping them by arm and 
doublet, weeping, praying, begging them 
to kill the evil thing—forgetting their 
mistress in their terror... . 

Suddenly she turned upon them, and 
‘“‘Have done!’’ cried she. ‘Shall I re- 
flect on the Sieur Noah to turn a bird 
from my window? An ye cease not o’ 
th’ instant ye shall be packed from 
Savare.”’ 

Whereupon they held their tongues, 
but their faces were sullen, and they 
cast sour looks upon the bird. 

That unwelcome guest, meanwhile, 
staggered along the polished floor with 
a sort of tipsy pompousness of gait, ex- 
e-sding droll, staying himself now on 
this side, now on that, by means of his 
great wings, and keeping a solemn 
stare to right and left at the same 
time. For he was dazed by the sudden 


- passage from cold darkness to warm 


light, poor creature, and knew not 
friends from enemies. 

’Twas now near to midnight, and 
those of her tire-women who had stayed 
with her were sore spent and faltering 
with sleep. The strange bird had 
alighted on some carved woodwork, in’ 
a far corner of the hall, and was quiet, 
save for a flirt of its wet plumage 
sometimes and a claw drawn up or 
let down upon its self-chosen perch. 

The storm had in nowise abated, 
and through the broken panes came a 
drear, forsaken wailing, as of souls lost 
beyond redemption. 

From time to time Yovanne lifted u 
her head and smiled, gazing through 
the storm-lit casement upon the storm, 
as upon some goodly sight that pleased 









































































her. And once she spoke, turning to- 
ward her women. 

‘‘A royal storm,’’ said she; ‘“‘surely 
King Satan rides upon it!”’ 

But they were past answering, what 
with fear and superstition; so smiled 
somewhat lamentably and wagged their 
empty noddles in assent. 

All at once the wild bird gave a 
harsh chuckling sound and made as 
though whetting his beak upon the cor- 
nice. Some one screamed. The bird 
cocked its wicked head and _ looked 
aslant at her; paused; seemed to medi- 
tate; then set forth along the cornice 
with a queer sidling motion. 

“My lady! oh, my lady!’’ shrieked 
the girl. ‘‘Look—look! my lady! See 
for yourself! °Tis making for my lord, 
your father’s portrait! ’Tis an_ evil 
spirit! ’Tis the fiend, himself!’’ 

And, sure enough, there was the 
creature, nestled snugly down upon 
the carved ledge, whereunder was set 
the old chevalier’s painted image. 

**Fools!”? breathed their lady, her 
heart enlarged with scorn and grief. 
*‘Fools!” she said again, and set her 
teeth upon a sob, and turned from 
them, her head high, but the soul 
within her fallen low. 

Now as she stood thus, yielded up, 
both soul and body, to her grief, there 
flared so wild a light over all the 
heavens that some were blinded by it, 
for the time being, while, to others, 
was revealed a black and _ weltering 
earth, floating as in quicksilver. An 
instant’s pause; and then what seemed 
the crack of doom, thuddering from 
pole to pole! 

In at the casement leaped a great 
fiery round that rushed, crackling 
through the hall, like some _hell-be- 
gotten meteor. The two women fled 
forth in a desperate state, shrieking 
that they were in fiames, and_ their 
lady burned to a_ crisp. 

When the trembling servants entered 
the great hall, some moments later, 
expecting, God only knows what dread- 
ful sight—behold, there stood the Lady 
Yovanne, in no wise moved, gazing 
curiously upon some charred planks at 
her feet. There was a horrid smell of 
scorching throughout the hall, and a 
black streak down the middle of it, 
and there was the fierce witchbird on 
the cornice, clappering beak and wings, 
and swaying strangely, as in some 
heathenish dance. Save for these 
things, however, all was as_ usual, 
and, knowing not how to bear them- 
selves, they stood gaping upon her, 
with round eyes and mouths a-hang. 

Presently she turned and came to- 
ward them, saying: 

‘“‘Wherefore these graveyard faces? 
Surely cowardice is not a killing sick- 
ness! Is any among you dead of 
fright? Speak! Speak, I say!’’ 

At this, some one pushed forward a 
little page, who faltered forth: ‘‘Oh, 
gracious lady! An it please your most 
noble ladyship, Margot brought us word 
that your high excellency was black as 
cinders!” 

Upon which ending, he found his 
ribs full of elbows and his ears of 
oaths, and being sore ashamed, cov- 
éred up his face with his page’s bon- 
net, and fell to weeping. 

But Yovanne put a kindly hand upon 
the lad’s shoulder, and when she could 
speak for mirth: ‘‘Come!  Cheerly, 
cheerly, little man!’’ saith she. ‘‘Thou 
seest for thyself that, like another of 
whom we all wot, I am not so black 
as Margot reported me! As for these 
silly wenches, with their tales of fire 
and witchcraft, they should be made 
to walk on coals and lodge in the 
poultry hutch. And all this gabble of 
blazing fiends and demon birds and 
shriekings and swoonings and dyings, 
because, forsooth, the Prince of Dark- 
ness chose to play at tennis and one of 
his stray balls flies in at my case- 
ment!” 

(Concluded neat week.) 
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(Copyright, 1897, by Peter Feneion CoLirer.) 
THE MYSTERY OF THE FELWYN 
TUNNEL. 


BY L, T. MEADE AND ROBERT EUSTACE. 


I was making experiments of some interest at South 
Kensington, and hoped that I had perfected a small but 
not unimportant discovery, when, on ay home 
one evening in late October in the year 1893, I found a 
visiting-card on my table. On it were inscribed the 
words, ‘‘Mr. Geoffrey Bainbridge.’’ This name was 
quite unknown to me, so I rang the bell and inquired 
of my servant who the visitor had been. He described 
him as a gentleman who wished to see me on most 
urgent business, and said further that Mr. Bainbridge 
intended to call again later in the evening. It was 
with both curiosity and vexation that I awaited the 
return of the stranger. Urgent business with me gen- 
erally meant a hurried rush to one part of the country 
or the other. I did not want to leave London just then, 
and when at half-past nine Mr. Geoffrey Bainbridge was 
ushered into my room I received him with a certain un- 
willingness which he could not fail to perceive. He 
was a tall, well-dressed, elderly man. He immediately 
plunged into the object of his visit. 

i hope you do not consider my ay pres- 
ence an intrusion, Mr. Bell.’’ he said. ‘‘The fact is, I 
have heard of you from our mutual friends, the Greys 
of Uplands. You may remember once doing that 
family a great service.” 

“T remember perfectly well,’’ I answered, more cor- 
dially. ‘‘Pray tell me what you want; I shall listen 
with attention.” 

“T believe you are the one man in London who can 
help me,” he continued. ‘‘I refer to a matter especially 
relating to your own particular study. I need hardly 
say that whatever you do will not be unrewarded.” 

“That is neither here nor there,”’ I said; ‘‘but before 
you go any further allow me to ask one question. Do 
you want me to leave London at present?”’ 

He raised his eyebrows in dismay. 

“I certainly do,’’ he answered. 

“Very well; pray proceed with your story.” 

He luoked at me with anxiety. 

“In the first place,’’ he began, ‘‘I must tell you that 
I am the chairman of the Lytton Vale Railway Com- 
pany in Wales, and that it is on an important matter 
connected with our line that I have come to consult 
you. When I tell you the nature of the mystery you 
will not, I think, wonder at my soliciting your aid.”’ 

“T will give you my closest attention,”’ I answered ; 
and then I added, impelled to " the latter words by a 
certain expression on his face, ‘‘If I can see my way to 
assisting you I shall be ready to do so.”’ 

‘Pray accept my cordial thanks,’’ he answered. “‘I 
have come up from my place at Felwyn to-day on pur- 
pose to consult you. It is in that neighborh that the 
affair has occurred. As it is essential that you should 
be in possession of the facts of the whole matter I will 
go over everything just as it happened.”’ 

He seated himself back in his chair as he spoke, and 
a look of relief flitted over his face. I bent forward 
and listened attentively. 

“This day fortnight,’’ continued Mr. Bainbridge, 
“our quiet little village was horrified by the news that 
the signalman on duty at the mouth of the Felwyn 
Tunnel had been found dead under the most mysterious 
circumstances. The Tunnel is at the end of a lole cut- 
ting between Llanlys and Felwyn Stations. It is about 
a mile long, and the signal-box is on the Felwyn side. 
The place is extremely lonely, being six miles from the 
village across the mountains. The name of the poor 
fellow who met his death in this mysterious fashion 
was David Pritchard. I have known him from a boy, 
and he was quite one of the steadiest and most trust- 
worthy men on the line. On Tuesday evening he went 
on duty at six o’clock, on Wednesday morning the day- 
man who had come to relieve him was — not to 
find him in the box. It was just getting daylight, and 
the 6.30 local was just coming down, so he pulled the 
signals and let her go through. Then he went out, and, 
looking up the line toward the Tunnel, saw Pritchard 
lying beside the line close to the mouth of the Tunnel. 
Roberts, the day-man, ran up to him and found to his 
horror that he was quite dead. At first Roberts natur- 
ally supposed that he had been cut down by a train, as 
there was a wound at the back of the head; but he was 
not lying on the metals. Roberts ran back to the box 
and telegraphed through to Felwyn Station. The mes- 
sage was sent on to the village, and at half-past seven 
o'clock the police inspector came up to my house with 
the news. He and I, with the local doctor, went off at 
once to the Tunnel. We found the dead man lying 
beside the metals a few yards away from the mouth of 
the Tunnel, and the doctor immediately gave him a 
careful examination. There was a depressed fracture 
at the back of the skull which must have caused his 
death, but how he came by it was not so clear. On 
examining the whole place most carefully we saw 
further that there were marks on the rocks at the steep 
side of the embankment as if some one had tried to 
scramble up them. Why the poor fellow had at- 
tempted oii a climb God only knows. In doing so he 
must have slipped and fallen back on to the line, thus 
causing the fracture of the skull. In no case could he 
have gone up more than eight or ten feet, as the banks 
of the cutting run sheer up almost perpendicularly be- 
yond that point for more than one hundred and fifty 
feet. There are some sharp bowlders beside the fine, 
and it was possible that he might have fallen on one of 
these and so sustained the injury. The affair must 
have occurred some time between 11.45 P.M. and 6 A.M., 
as the engine-driver of the Express at 11.45 P.M. states 
that the line was signaled clear, and he also caught sight 
of Pritchard in his box as he passed.” 

“This is deeply interesting,’ I said. ‘Pray pro- 


Bainbridge looked at me earnestly. He then con- 
nued: 
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“The whole thing is shrouded in the deepest mystery. 
Why should Pritchard have Jeft his box and down 
tothe Tunnel: why, ee so, should he have made 
a wild attempt to scale the side of the cutting, a most 
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impossible feat at any time? Had danger threatened, 
the ordinary course of things would have been to run 
up the line toward the signal-box. These points in the 
mystery are quite unexplained. Another curious fact 
is that death appears to have taken place just before the 
day-man came on duty, as the light at the mouth of the 
Tunnel had been put out, and it was one of the night 
signalman’s duties to do this as soon as daylight ap- 
red; it is — therefore, that Pritchard went 
own to the Tunnel for the pur . Against this 
theory, however, and an objection that seems to nullify 
it, is the evidence of Dr. Williams, who states that when 
he examined the body his opinion was that death had 
taken place some hours before. An inquest was held 
on the following day, but before it took place there was 
a new and most important development. I now come 
to what I consider the crucial point in the whole story. 

“For a long time there has been a feud between 
Pritchard and another man of the name of Wynne, a 
plate-layer on the line. The object of their quarrel was 
the blacksmith’s daughter in the neighboring village— 
a remarkably pretty girl and an arrant flirt. Both men 
were madly in love with her, and she played them off 
one against the other. The night but one before his 
death Pritchard and Wynne had met at the village inn 
—had quarreled in the bar; Lucy, of course, being the 
subject of their difference. Wynne was heard to say 
(he was a man of powerful build and subject to fits of 
ungovernable rage) that he would have Pritchard’s life 
yet. Pritchard swore a great oath that he would get 
Lucy to accept him on the following day. This oath it 
appears he kept, and on his way to the signal-box on 

uesday evening met Wynne and triumphantly told 
him that Lucy had promised to marry him. The men 
had a iandtobend fight on the spot, several people 
from the village being witnesses of it. They were 
separated with difficulty, each vowing vengeance on 
the other. Pritchard went off to his duty at the signal- 
box and Wynne returned to the village to drown his 
sorrows at the public house. 

‘Very late that same night Wynne was seen by a 
villager going in the direction of the Tunnel. The man 
stopped him and questioned him. He explained that he 
had left some of his tools on the line and was on his way 
to fetch them. The villager noticed that he looked 
queer and excited, but not wishing to pick a quarrel 
with him on his own account thought it best not to 
question him further. Jt has been proved that Wynne 
never returned home that night, but came back at an 
early hour on the following morning looking dazed and 
stupid. He was arrested on suspicion, and at the in- 
quest was sentenced to appear before the magistrate.” 

“Has he given any explanation of his own move- 
ments?”’ I asked. 

‘Yes; but nothing that can clear him. As a matter 
of fact his tools were nowhere to be seen on the line, 
nor did he bring them home with him. His own story 
is that, being considerably the worse for drink, he had 
fallen down in one of the fields and slept there till 
morning.” 

‘Things look black against him,”’ I said. 

“They do; but listen, I have something mere to add. 
Here comes a very queer development. Lucy Ray, the 

irl who had caused the feud between Pritchard and 
ynne, after hearing the news of Pritchard's death, 
completely lost her head and ran frantically about the 
village, declaring that Wynne was the man she really 
loved, and that she had only accepted Pritchard in a fit 
of rage with Wynne for not bringing her to the point. 
The case looks very black against Wynne, and yester- 
day the magistrate committed him for trial at the com- 
ing assizes, The unhappy Lucy Ray and the young 
man’s parents are in a state bordering on distraction.”’ 

‘What is your own opinion with regard to Wynne’s 
guilt?”’ I asked. 

‘Before God, Mr. Bell, I believe the poor fellow is 
innocent, but the evidence against him is very strong. 
One of the favorite theories is that he went down to the 
Tunnel and extinguished the light, knowing that this 
would bring Pritchard out of his box to see what was 
the matter; that then he attacked him, striking the 
blow which fractured the skull.” 

‘‘Has any weapon been found about with which he 
could have given such a blow?”’ 

“No; nor has anything of the kind been found on 
Wynne’s person. That fact is decidedly in his favor.’ 

“But what about the marks on the rock?’’ I asked. 

“It is = that Wynne may have made those in 
order to divert suspicion by making people think that 
Pritchard must have fallen and so killed himself. The 
holders of this theory base their belief on the absolute 
want of cause for Pritchard’s trying to scale the rock. 
The whole thing is the most absolute enigma. Some of 
the country folk have declared that the Tunnel is 
haunted, and there certainly has been such a rumor 
current among them for years. That Pritchard saw 
some ——- and in wild terror sought to escape 
from it by climbing the rocks, is another theory, but 
only the most imaginative hold it.” 

‘Well, it is a most extraordinary case,” I replied. 

‘*Yes, Mr. Bell, I should like to get your opinion of 
it. Do you see your way to elucidate the mystery?” 

“Not at present; but I shall be happy to investigate 
the matter to my utmost ability.” 

“But you said when I came here that you did not 
wish to leave London at present?”’ 

“That is so; but a matter of such gross importance 
as you have just laid before me alters circumstances. 
It appears from what you say that Wynne’s life hangs 
more or less on my being able to clear away the mys- 

That is indeed the case. There ought not to bea 
single stone left unturned to get at the truth for the 
sake of Wynne. Well, Mr. Bell, what do you propose 
to do?” 

“To see the place without delay,’”’ I answered. 

“That is right. When can you come?” 

“‘Whenever you please.”’ 

“Can you come down to Felwyn with me to-morrow? 
I shall leave Paddington by the 7.10, and if you will be 
my _ I shall be only too pleased to put you up.”’ 

. t arrangement will suit me admirably,” I re- 
ape “I will meet you by the train you mention, and 

he affair shall have my best attention.”’ 

“Thank you,” he replied, rising. He shook hands 
with me and took his leave, 
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The next day I met him at Paddington Station, and 
we were soon flying westward in the luxurious private 
compartment that fad been reserved for him. I could 
see by his abstracted manner and his long lapses of 
silence that the mysterious affair at Felwyn Tunnei 
was occupying all his thoughts. 

It was two o'clock in the afternoon when the train 
slowed down at the little station of Felwyn. The sta- 
tion-master was at the door in an instant to receive us. 

“TI have some terribly bad news for you, sir,”’ he 
said, turning to Bainbridge as we alighted, ‘‘and yet in 
one sense it is a relief, for it seems to clear Wynne.” 

‘What do you mean?’’ cried Bainbridge. ‘Bad 
news? Speak out at once.” : 

‘Well, sir, it’s this: there has been another death at 
Felwyn signal-box this morning. John Davidson, who 
was on duty last night, was found dead at an early 
hour to-day in the very place where we found poor 
Pritchard.” 

“Good God!” cried Bainbridge, starting back, ‘‘what 
an awful thing! What in the name of heaven does it 
mean, Mr. Bell? This is too fearful. Thank goodness 
you have come down with me!” ‘ 

“It is as black a business as I have ever had anything 
to do with, sir,” echoed the station-master, ‘and what 
we are to do I don’t know. Poor Davidson was found 
dead this morning, and there was neither mark nor 
sign of what killed him; that is the extraordinary part 
of it. There’s a perfect panic abroad and not a signal- 
man on the line will take duty to-night. I was quite in 
despair, and was afraid at one time that the line would 
have to be closed; but at last it occurred to me to wire 
to Lytton Vale, and they are sending down an inspector. 
I expect him by a special every moment. I believe this 
is he coming now,’’ added the station-master, looking 
up the line. 

There was the sound of a whistle down the valley, 
and in a few moments a single engine shot into the 
station and an official in uniform stepped on to the 
platform. 

“‘Good-evening, sir,’’ he said, touching his hat to 
Bainbridge. ‘“‘I have just been sent down to inquire 
into this affair at the Felwyn Tunnel, and though it 
seems more of a matter for a Scotland Yard detective 
than one of ourselves there was nothing for it but to 
come. All the same, Mr. Bainbridge, I cannot say that 
I look forward with comfort to spending to-night alone 
at the place.”’ 

“You wish for the services of a detective but you 
shall have some one better,”’ said Bainbridge, turning 
toward me. “This gentleman, Mr. John Bell, is the 
man of all others for our business. I have just brought 
him down from London for the purpose.” 

An expression of relief flitted across the inspector’s 
face. 

‘‘lam very glad to see you, sir,”’ he said to me, “and 
I hope you will be able to spend the night with me in 
the signal-box. I must say I don’t much relish the idea 
of tackling the thing single-handed ; but with your help, 
sir, | think we ought to get to the bottom of it somehow. 
I am afraid there is not a man on the line who will take 
duty until we do. So it is most important that the 
thing should be cleared and without delay.”’ 

I readily assented to the inspector’s proposition, and 
Bainbridge and I arranged that we should call for him 
at four o’clock at the village inn and drive him to the 
Tunnel. 

We then stepped into the wagonette, which was 
waiting for us, and drove to Bainbridge’s house. 

Mrs. Bainbridge came out to meet us, and was full 
of the news. Two pretty girls also ran to greet their 
father and to glance inquisitively at me. 1 could see 
that they were in a state of much excitement. 

‘‘Lucy Ray has just left, father,’’ said the eldest of 
the two. ‘‘We had much trouble to soothe her; she is 
in a frantic state.” 

“You have heard, Mr. Bell, all about the dreadful 
tragedy?” said Mrs, Bainbridge as she led me toward 
the dining-room. 

“Yes,” I answered, ‘“‘your husband has been good 
enough to give me every particular.”’ 

‘And you have really come here to help us?’ 

“T hope I may be able to elucidate the mystery.’’ J 
a Aer 

“It certainly seems most extraordinary,’’ continued 
Mrs. Bainbridge. ‘‘My dear,’ she continued, turning 
to her husband, ‘‘you can imagine the state we were all 
in this morning when the news of the second death was 
brought to us.”’ 

‘For my part,”’ said Ella Bainbridge, ‘I am sufe that 
Felwyn Tunnel is haunted. The villagers have thought 
so for a long time, and this second death seems.to prove 
it, does it not?’’ Here she looked anxiously at me. 

“1 can offer no opinion,’’ I replied, ‘‘until I have 
sifted the matter thoroughly.”’ 

“Come, Ella, don’t worry Mr. Bell,’’ said her father ; 
“if he is as hungry as I am he must want his lunch,”’ 

We then seated ourselves at the table and com- 
menced the meal. Bainbridge, although he professed 
to be hungry, was in such a state of excitement that he 
could scarcely eat. Iinmediately after lunch he left me 
to the care of his family and went into the village. 

“It is just like him,” said Mrs. Bainbridge, “‘he takes 
these sort of things to heart dreadfully. He is terribly 
upset about Lucy Ray, and also about that poor fellow 
Wynne. It is certainly a fearful tragedy from first to 
last.” 

“Well, at any rate,” I said, ‘‘this fresh death will 
upset the evidence against Wynne.”’ 

‘I hope so, and there is some satisfaction in the fact. 
Well, Mr. Bell, I see you have finished lunch, Will you 
come into the drawing-room?”’ 

I followed her into a pleasant room overlooking the 
valley of the Lytton. 

By-and-by Bainbridge returned, and soon afterward 
the dogeart came to the door. My host and I mounted, 
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fainbridge took the reins, and we started off at a brisk 
pace 

Matters get worse and worse,” he said, the moment 

we were alone If you do not clear things up to-night, 
sell, I frankly say I cannot imagine what will happen.” 

We entered the village, and as we rattled down the 
ill-paved streets I was greeted with curious glances on 
ill sides. The people were standing about in groups, 
evidently talking about the tragedy and nothing else. 
Suddenly, as our trap bumped noisily over the paving- 
stonos, a girl darted out of one of the houses, and, hold- 
ing out her hand frantically toward Bainbridge, mo- 
tioned to him to stop the horse. He pulled the mare 
nearly up on her haunches, and the girl came up to 
the side of the do irt 

“You have heard it?” she said, speaking eagerly and 
in a gasping yee The death which oceurred this 
morning will « ir Ste pole n Wynne, won't it, Mr. Bain- 
bridge? It will, you are sure, are you not?” 

It looks like it, Lucey, my poor girl,’ he answered. 
jut there, the whole thing is so terrible that I can 
‘“arcely speak of it 
She was a pretty girl with dark eyes, a vivacious ex- 

pression of face, and the brilliant complexion which so 
Now, however, 
swollen with weeping, and her complex- 


many of her countrywomen possess 
her eves were 
ion more or less disfigured by the agony she had gone 
through. Now she looked piteously up at Bainbridge, 
her lips trembling. The next moment she burst into 
tears. 

Come away, Lucy,”’ said a woman who had fol- 
lowed her out of the cottage; ‘‘don’t trouble the gen- 
tlemen now; come back and stay quiet.”’ 

“Lean'’t, mother, [ can’t,” said the unfortunate girl. 
“Tf they kill him I'll go clean out of my mind, Oh, Mr. 
Bainbridge, say—won't you say that the second death 
has cleared him’ 

“I have every hope that it will do so, Lucy,” said 
tainbridge; “but mow don’t keep us, there's a good 
girl; go back into the house. This gentleman has come 
down from London on purpose to investigate the whole 
matter: Tmay have good news for youn the morning.” 

He touched up the mare as he spoke, she bounded 
forward, and Lucy disappeared into the cottage with 
her mother 

The next instant we drew up at the inn, where the 
Inspector was waiting, and in a few moments were 
bowling along between high banks of the country lanes 
to the Tunnel. It was a cold, still afternoon, the air 
was wonderfully keen, for a sharp frost had held the 
country-side in its grip for the last two days. The sun 
was just tipping the hills to westward when the trap 
pulled up at the top of the cutting. We hastily 
alighted, and the inspector and I bade Bainbridge 
good-by. He said that he only wished that he could 
stay with us for the night, assured us that little sleep 
would visit him, and that he would be back at the cut- 
ting at an early hour on the following morning. Then 
the noise of his horse’s feet was heard fainter and 
fainter as he drove back over the frost-bound roads. 
The inspector and I ran along the little path to the 
wicket gate in the fence, stamping our feet on the hard 
ground to restore circulation after our cold drive. The 
next moment we were looking down upon the scene of 
the mysterious deaths, and a weird and lonely place it 
looked. The Tunnel was at one end of the rock cutting, 
the sides of which ram sheer down to the line for over 
one hundred and fifty feet. Above the Tunnel’s mouth 
the hills rose one upon the other. A more dreary place 
it would have been difficult to imagine. From a little 
clump of pines a delicate film of blue smoke rose straight 
up on the still air, This came from the chimney of the 
signal-box. 

As we started to descend the precipitous little path 
the inspector sang out a cheery “Hullo!” The man on 
duty in the box immediately answered. His voice echoed 
and reverberated down the cutting, and the next moment 
he appeared at the door of the box. He told us that he 
would be with us immediately, but we called back to 
him to stay where he was, and the next instant the 
inspector and I entered the box. 

“The first thing to do,’ said Henderson, the inspec- 
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tor, ‘is to send a message down the line to announce 
our arrival.” 

This he did, and in a few moments a crawling goods 
train came panting up the cutting. After signaling her 
through we descended the wooden flight of steps which 
led from the box down to the line and walked along the 
metals toward the Tunnel till we stood on the spot 
where poor Davidson had been found dead that morn- 
ing. I examined the ground and all around it most 
carefully. Everything tallied exactly with the descrip- 
tion L had received. There could be no possible way of 
approaching the spot except by going along the line, as 
the rocky sides of the cutting were inaccessible. 

“It is the most extraordinary thing, sir,’’ said the 
signalman whom we had come to relieve. ‘‘Davidson 
had neither mark nor sign on him; there he lay stone 
dead and cold and not a bruise nowhere; but Pritchard 
had an awful wound at the back of the head. They 
said he got it by climbing the rocks. Here you can see 
the marks for yourself, sir. But now is it likely that 
Pritchard would try to climb rocks like these, so steep 
as they are?”’ 

“Certainly not,’’ I replied. 

“Then how do you account for the wound, sir 
asked the man, with an anxious face. 

‘TI cannot tell you at present,’’ I replied. 

“And you and Inspector Henderson are going to 
spend the night in the signal-box?’’ 

**Ves.”’ 

\ horrified expression crept over the signalman’s 
face. 

“God preserve you both,”’ he said; ‘‘I wouldn’t do it 

not for fifty pounds. It’s not the first time I have 
heard tell that Felwyn Tunnel is haunted. But there, 
I won't add any more about that. It’s a black business 
and his given trouble enough. There’s poor Wynne, 
the same thing as convicted of the murder of Pritchard 

but now they say that Davidson's death will clear 
him. Davidson was as good a fellow as you would 
come across this side of the country ; but for the matter 
of that so was Pritchard. The whole thing is terrible; 
it upsets one, that it do, sir.”’ 

“I don’t wonder at your feelings,”’ I answered ; ‘‘but 
now, see here, | want to make a most careful examina- 
tion of everything. One of the theories is that Wynne 
crept down this rocky side and fractured Pritchard’s 
skull, I believe such a feat to be impossible. On ex- 
amining these rocks I see that a man might climb up 
the side of the Tunnel as far as from eight to ten feet, 
utilizing the sharp projections of rock for the purpose. 
but it would be out of the question for any man to come 
down the cutting. No, the only way Wynne could have 
approached Pritchard was by the line itself. But the 
real thing to discover is this.’’ I continued: ‘‘what 
killed Davidson? Doubtless the circumstance that 
caused his death is equally responsible for that of 
Pritchard's. I now intend to enter the Tunnel.” 

Inspector Henderson went in with me. The place 
struck damp and chill. The walls were covered with 
green, evil-smelling fungi, and through the brickwork 
the moisture was oozing and had trickled down in long 
lines to the ground, Before us was nothing but dense 
darkness. 

When we issued from the Tunnel the signalman was 
lighting the red lamp on the post which stood about five 
feet from the ground just above the entrance to the 
Tunnel. 

‘Is there plenty of oit?’’ asked the inspector. 

“Yes, sir, plenty,’ replied the man, ‘‘Is there any- 
thing more I can do for either of you gentlemen?’’ he 
asked, pausing and evidently dying to be off. 

“Nothing,”’ answered Henderson; ‘‘I will wish you 
good-evening.”’ 

“Good-evening to you both,” said the man. He 
made his way quickly up the path and was soon lost to 
sight. Henderson and IJ then returned to the signal-box. 

By this time it was nearly dark. 

‘How many trains pass in the night?’’ I asked of the 
inspector, 

“There's the 10.20 down express,” he said; “it will 
pass here at about 10.40, Then there’s the 11.45 up, and 
then not another train till the 6.30 local to-morrow 
morning. We shan’t have a very lively time,’’ he 
added. 

I approached the fire and bent over it, holding out 
my hands to try and get some warmth into them. 

“It will take a good deal to persuade me to go down 
to the Tunnel, whatever I may see there,” said the man. 
“T don’t think, Mr. Bell, 1 am a coward in any sense of 
the word, but there's something devilish uncanny about 
this place right away from the rest of the world. I 
don't wonder one often hears of signalmen going mad 
in some of these lonely signal-boxes. Have you any 
theory to account for these deaths, sir?’’ 

**None at present,’’ I replied. 

“This second death puts the idea of Pritchard being 
murdered quite out of court,’’ he continued. 

‘Tam sure of it,’ ] answered. 

“And so am I, and that’s one comfort,’’ continued 
Henderson. ‘‘That poor girl, Lucy Ray, although she 
was to be blamed for her conduct, is much to be pitied 
now; and as to poor Wynne himself he declares his 
innocence through thick and thin. He was a wild fel- 
low, but not the sort to take the life of a fellow-creat- 
ure, I saw the doctor this afternoon while I was wait- 
ing for you at the inn, Mr. Bell, and also the police 
sergeant. They both say they do not know what David- 
son died of. There was not the least sign of violence 
on the body.” 

“Well, | am as puzzled as the rest of you,” I said. 
“I have one or two theories in my mind, but none of 
them will quite fit the situation.” 

The night was piercingly cold, and although there 
was not a breath of wind the keen and frosty air pene- 
trated into the lonely signal-box. We spoke little, and 
both of us were doubtless absorbed by our own thoughts 
and speculations. As to Henderson he looked distinctly 
uncomfortable, and I cannot say that my own feelings 
were too pleasant. Never had I been given a tougher 
problem to solve, and never had I been so utterly at my 
wits’ end for a solution. 

Now and then the inspector got up and went to the 
telegraph instrument which intermittently clicked 
away in its box. As he did so he made some casual 
remark and then sat down again. After the 10.40 had 
gone through there followed a period of silence whicn 
seemed almost oppressive. All at once the stillness was 
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broken by the whirr of the electric bell which sounded 
so sharply in our ears that we both started. Hender- 
son rose, 

‘“‘That’s the 11.45 coming,”’ he said; and, going over 
to the three long levers. he pulled two of them down 
with a loud clang. The next moment with a rush and 
a scream the express tore down the cutting. the car- 
riage lights streamed past in a rapid flash. the ground 
trembled, a few sparks from the engine whirled up into 
the darkness, and the train plunged into the Tunnel. 

*‘And now,” said Henderson, as he pushed back the 
levers, ‘‘not another train till daylight. My word, it is 
cold!” 

It was intensely so. I piled some more wood on the 
fire, and, turning up the collar of my heavy ulster, I 
sat down at one end of the bench and leaned my back 
against the wall. Henderson did likewise; we were 
neither of us inclined to speak. Asa rule, whenever I 
have any night work to do I am never troubled with 
sleepiness, but on this occasion I felt unaccountably 
drowsy. I soon perceived that Henderson was in the 
same condition. 

“Are you sleepy?” I asked of him. 

‘Dead with it, sir,’’ was his answer; ‘but there’s no 
fear, I won't drop off.” 

I got up and went to the window of the box. I felt 
certain that if I sat still any longer I should be in a 
sound sleep. This would never do. Already it was 
becoming a matter of torture to keep my eyes open. I 
began to pace up and down; I opened the door of the 
box and went out on the little platform. 

‘What's the matter, sir?’’ said Henderson, jumping 
up with a start. 

“T cannot keep awake,” I answered. 

“Nor can 1,’’ he answered; ‘tand yet I have spent 
nights and nights of my life in signal-boxes and never 
was the least bit drowsy. Perhaps it’s the cold.”’ 

“Perhaps it is,’’ I answered; ‘but I have been out 
on as freezing nights before, and—’”’ 

The man did not reply; he had sat down again, his 
head was nodding. 

[ was just about to go up to him and shake him when 
it suddenly occurred to me that I might as well let him 
have his sleep out. I soon heard him snoring, and he 
presently fell forward in a heap on the floor. By dint 
of walking up and down I managed to keep from drop- 
ping off myself, and in torture which I shall never be 
able to describe the night wore itself away. At last 
toward morning I awoke Henderson. 

“You have had a good nap,’ I said; ‘‘but never 
mind, I have been on guard and nothing has occurred.” 
“Good God! have I been asleep?’ cried the man. 

“Sound,’’ I answered. 

“Well, I never felt anything like it,’’ he replied. 
‘Don’t you find the air very close, sir?”’ 

‘No,’ I answered. ‘‘It is to all appearance as fresh 
as possible ; it must be the cold.” 

“T’ll just go and have a look at the light in the Tun- 
nel,”’ said the man, ‘‘it will rouse me.” 

He went on to the little platform while I bent over 
the fire and began to build it up. Presently he re- 
turned with a scared look on his face. I could see by 
the light of the oil lamp which hung on the wall that 
he was trembling. 

“Mr. Bell,’’ he said, “I believe there is somebody or 
some thing down at the mouth of the Tunnel now.” 
As he spoke he clutched me by the arm. ‘Go and 
look,’ he said, ‘‘whoever they are they have put out 
the light.”’ 

“Put out the light?’ I cried. ‘‘Why, what’s the 
time?”’ 

Henderson pulled out his watch. 

“Thank goodness most of the night is gone,’’ he said. 
“I didn’t know it was so late; it’s half-past five.”’ 

“Then the local is not due for an hour yet?’ I said. 

“No; but who should put out the light?’ cried 
Henderson. 

I went to the door, flung it open and looked out. 
The dim outline of the Tunnel was just visible looming 
through the darkness, but the red light was out. 

‘What the devil does it mean, sir?’’ gasped the in- 
spector. “I know the lamp had plenty of oil in it. 
Could there be any one standing in front of it, do you 
think?”’ 

We waited and watched for a few moments, but 
nothing stirred. 

“Come along,’ I said; ‘let us go down together and 
see what it is.”’ 

“T don’t believe I can do it, sir, I really don’t.” 

‘Nonsense!’ I cried. ‘*I shall go down alone if you 

won't accompany me. Just hand me my stick, will 
you?”’ 
“ “For God’s sake be careful, Mr. Bell. Don’t go 
down whatever you do. I expect this is what hap- 
pened before, and the poor fellows went down to see 
what it was and died there. There's some devilry at 
work. that’s my belief.” 

‘That is as it may be,”’ I answered shortly, **but we 
certainly shall not find out by stopping here. My busi- 
ness is to get to the bottom of this, and I am going to 
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do it. That there is danger of some sort 
| have very little doubt, and I must just 
think over what is best to be done.’ 

“If you'll be warned by me, sir, you'll 
iust stay quietly here.”’ 
“ “T must go down and see the matter 
was my answer. ‘Now listen to 
me, Henderson. I see that you are 
alarmed, and I don’t wonder. Just stay 
quietly where you are and watch, and if 
| call come at once. Don’t delay a single 
instant. Remember I am putting my life 
into your hands. If I call ‘Come!’ just 
come to me as quick as you can, for I 
may want help. Give me that lantern.” 

He unhitched it from the wall, and, 
taking it from him, I walked cautiously 
down the steps on to the line. I still 
felt curiously, unaccountably drowsy 
and heavy. I wondered at this, for 
the moment was such a critical one 
as to make almost any man wide 
awake. Holding the lamp high above 
head, I walked rapidly along the 
line. I hardly knew what I expected 
to tind. Cautiously along the metals I 
made: my way, peering right and left, 
until 1 was close to the fatal spot where 
the bodies had been found. An uncon 
trollable shudder passed over me. The 
next moment, to my horror, without the 
slightest warning, the light I was carry- 
ing went out, leaving me in total dark- 
ness. 1 started back, and, stumbling 
against one of the loose bowlders, reeled 
against the wall and nearly fell. What 
was the matter with me? I could hardly 
stand—I felt giddy and faint, and a hor- 
rible sensation of great tightness seized 
me across the chest. A loud ringing 
noise sounded in my ears. Struggling 
madly for breath, and with the fear of 
impending death upon me, I turned and 
tried to run from a danger I could neither 
understand nor grapple with. But, oh 
horror! before I had taken two steps my 
legs gave way from under me, and, utter- 
ing a loud ery, I fell insensible to the 
yround, 


out,” 


my 


Out of an oblivion which for all I knew 
might have lasted for moments or cent- 
uries a dawning consciousness came to 
me. I knew that I was lying on hard | 
ground, that I was absolutely incapable 
of realizing, nor had I the slightest incli- 
nation to discover, where I was. All I 
wanted was to lie quite still and undis- 
turbed. 

Presently I opened my eyes. 

Some one was bending over me and 
looking into my face. 

“Thank God he is not dead,” I heard in 
whispered tones. Then with a flash mem- 
ory returned to me. 

**What has happened?” I asked 

**You may well ask that, sir,’’ said the 
inspector gravely. ‘It has been touch 
and go with you for the last quarter of 
an hour—and a near thing for me too.”’ 

I sat up and looked around me. Day- 
light was just beginning to break, and I 
saw that we were at the bottom of the 
steps that led up to the signal-box. My 
teeth were chattering with the cold, and 
I was shivering like a man with ague. 

“I am better now,’ I said; ‘‘just give 
me your hand.” 

I took his arm, and, holding the rail 
with the other hand, staggered up into 
the box and sat down on the bench. 

‘Yes, it has been a near shave,’’ I said; 
“and a big price to pay for solving a mys- 
tery.”’ 

‘Do you mean to say you know what 
it is?’’ asked Henderson eagerly. 

*Yes,’’ I answered, “I think I know 
now; but first tell me how long was I} 
unconscious?’ 

“A good bit over half an hour, sir, I | 
should think. As soon as I heard you | 
call out I ran down as you told me, but 
before I got to you I nearly fainted. I 
never had such a horrible sensation in 
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my life. I felt as weak as a baby, but I 
just managed to seize you by the arms 
and drag you along the line to the steps, 


and that was about all I could do. I} 


made certain you were dead till you 
opened your eyes.” 

“Well, I owe you my life,’’ I said. 
‘Just hand me that brandy flask; I shall 
be the better for a little.” 

I took a long pull, when Henderson 
started from my side. 

“There,” he cried, ‘‘the 6.30 is com- 
ing!’ The electric bell at the instrument 
suddenly began to ring. ‘Ought I to let 
her go through, sir?” he inquired. 

‘Certainly,’ I answered. ‘That is ex- 
actly what we want. Oh, she will be all 
right enough.” 

‘‘No danger to her, sir?”’ 

‘‘None, none; let her go through.”’ 

He pulled the lever, and the next mo- 
ment the train tore through the cutting. 

‘‘Now I think it will be safe to go down 
again,’ I said. ‘‘I beiieve I shall be able 
to get to the bottom of this business.” 

Henderson started at me aghast. 

‘Do you mean that you are going down 
again to the Tunnel?” he gasped. 

“*Yes,’’ Isaid; ‘‘give me those matches. 
You had better come, too. I don’t 
think there will be much danger now, 
and there is daylight, so we can see what 
we are about.”’ 

The man was very loth to obey me, but 
at last I managed to persuade him. We 
went down the line, walking slowly, and 
at this moment we both felt our courage 
revived by a broad and cheerful ray of 
sunshine, 

‘We must advance cautiously,’’ I said, 
“and be ready to run back at a moment’s 
notice.”’ 

“God knows, sir, I think we are run- 
ning a great risk,’’ panted poor Hender- 
son; “and if that devil, or whatever 
else it is, should happen to be about— 
why, daylight or no daylight—”’ 

“Nonsense, man!’’ I interrupted. “If 
we are careful no harm wiil happen to us 
now. Ah, and here we are!’ We had 
reached the spot where I had fallen. 
“Just give me a match, Henderson.”’ 

He did so, and I immediately lighted 
the lamp. Opening the glass of the lamp, 
I held it close to the ground and passed it 
to and fro. Suddenly the flame went out. 

‘Don’t you understand now?’ I said, 
looking up at the inspector. 

“No, I don't, sir,’’ he replied, with a 
bewildered expression. 

Suddenly, before 1 could make any ex- 
planation, we both heard shouts from the 
top of the cutting, and, looking up, I saw 
Bainbridge hurrying down the path. He 
had come in the dogcart to fetch us. 

‘“‘Here’s the mystery,’’ I cried, as he 
rushed up to us; ‘“‘and a deadlier scheme 
of Dame Nature's to frighten and murder 
poor humanity I have never seen.”’ 

As I spoke I lighted the lamp again, 
and held it just above the tiny fissure in 
the rock. It was at once extinguished. 

“What the devil is it?’ said Bain- 
bridge, panting with excitement. 

“Something that nearly finished me,” 
I replied. ‘‘Why, this is a natural escape 
of Choke Damp. Carbonic dioxide gas. 
The deadliest gas imaginable, because it 
gives no warning of its presence and it 
has no smell. It must have collected 
here during the hours of the night when 
no train was passing, and, gradually ris- 
ing, put out the signal Jight. The con- 

stant rushing of the trains through the 
cutting all day would temporarily dis- 
perse it.’’ 

As I made this explanation Bainbridge 
stood like one electrified, while a curious 
expression of mingled relief and horror 
swept over Henderson’s face. 

‘‘An escape of carbonic acid gas is not 
an uncommon phenomenon in volcanic 
districts,’’ I continued, ‘‘as I take this to 
be; but it is odd what should have started 
it. It has sometimes been known to fol- 
low earthquake shocks when there is a 
profound disturbance of the deep strata.”’ 

“It is strange that you should have said 
that,’’ said Bainbridge, when he could 
find his voice. 

‘What do you mean?” 

“Why, that about the earthquake. 
Don’t you remember, Henderson,’’ he 
added, turning to the inspector, ‘‘we had 


| a slight. shock felt all over South Wales 


about three weeks back?’ 

“Then that I think explains it,’’ I said. 

“But what is to happen now?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘Will it go on forever? How are 
we to stop it?”’ 

“The fissure ought to be drenched with 
lime water and then filled up; but all 
really depends on what is the size of the 
supply and also the depths. It is an ex- 
tremely heavy gas, and would lie at the 
bottom of a cutting like water. I think 
there is more here just now than is good 
for us,”’ I added. 

“But how,” continued Bainbridge, as 
we moved a few steps from the fatal spot 
—‘‘how do you account for the interval 
between the first death and the second?”’ 

“The escape must have been intermit- 
tent. If wind blew down the cutting 
—as probably was the case before this 
frost set in—it would keep the gas so di- 
luted that its effects would not be no- 
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quest on myself.” 


I then related my own early morning’s 


experience. 
“Well, this clears Wynne 
the two poor fellows who were victims! 
Bell, the Lytton Vale Railway Company 
owes you unlimited thanks. 
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to breakfast. 
matters later on. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES. 


MARIE CORRELLI, the author of *‘Ro- 


mance of Two Worlds,’ ‘Sorrows of 
has 


Satan,”’ ‘‘Ziska,’’ and other books, 
not a pseudonym, as many suppose. 
That name is her birthright. She is of 
Italian extraction, although most of her 
life has been passed in London, where 
she still lives and manages her own 
literary business, She has never had a 
portrait taken, although she is said to be 
young and pretty. 


The corset factories in New Haven, 
Conn., have opened up, and are prepar- 
ing to do a large trade. A timely move. 
The shopping woman will need bracing 
for the autumn campaign. 


The body of young Sorrel, the daring 
Alpine climber, whose venturesome feats 
have attracted wide attention, has been 
found at the bottom of a deep crevasse, 
his neck broken. He attempted to make 
the assent of Mount Taillefer. which 
rises to an elevation of 11,730 feet. Mr. 
Sorrel was only nineteen years old. He 
had evidently lost his way in a fog. 


New York is making a great warfare 
on street noises. When the shrill voices 
of the children at their play in the streets 
are subdued and the ckaielihel chimes 
are stilled the crusaders will have to in- 
vent a plan to cultivate the resonant 
notes of silence. 


Texas and its negroes are happy. The 


State has produced forty million water- 


melons and thirty million cantelopes. 


Embassador Hay’s efforts to obtain 
in the conditions of Mrs. 
Maybrick’s imprisonment were fruitless. 
The British government has declined to 
interfere in the execution of the sen- 
tence. Secretary Ridley denies that 
there is evidence of the prisoner’s in- 
sanity. 

The largest farm in this country, proba- 
bly in the world, is in Louisiana. It ex- 
tends one hundred miles east and west. 
It contained, at the time of its purchase 
by a syndicate of Northern capitalists, 
one million five hundred thousand acres. 
The fencing is said to-have cost fifty 
thousand dollars. The Southern Pacific 
Railroad runs for thirty-six miles through 


the farm. 


An effort is being made throughout the 
East to abolish the woman’s Hat in church. 


Indeed, if it 
had not been for Henderson’s prompti- 
tude there would have been another in- 


without 
doubt,” said Bainbridge; ‘‘but alas for 


You have 
doubtless saved many lives, and also the 
Company; for the line must have been 
closed if you had not made your valuable 
But now come home with me 
We can discuss all those 


Castleton Farms, in Kentucky. 


NEW DRESS 


New Yorkers failed to see the eclipse; 
there was no roof-garden above the rain. 
At the moment of greatest eclipse about 
five-twelfths of the sun’s surface was 
covered by the moon. The occurrence 
was not perceptible, and but for the as 
surances of the astronomers that this 
event was never postponed on account of 
the weather, no one would have known 
that anything out of the ordinary had 
happened—except the weather. Anglo- 
maniacs went on enjoying the imported 
English weather, oul the chance to turn 
up their trousers not merely because it 
was “raining in Lunnon, you know,” 
but in New York also. 


Mrs. Emily Parker, wife of the law 
partner of the late Ben Butler, lived 
alone in Maiden Lane, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. She was recently committed to 
the Insane Asylum at Poughkeepesie. 
While she was being taken from her 
house to the carriage a bundle of bonds 
dropped from her skirt amounting to 
forty thousand dollars. 


The cowboys of the Cheyenne River, 
South Dakota, are speeding their mas- 
ters’ herds on bicycles instead of the 
tough bronchos so characteristic of the 
“cow country.” 

Many people may not know the deriva- 
tion of the word ‘‘Fad.’’ F, A, D means 
For a day. 

The most famous debut of the Rowneet 
season was made July 20, when little Miss 
Whitney made her appearance. The 
dainty little miss is ‘tat home” to the 
society folk. ~Mr. and Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney were married last season with 


considerable éclat. 


The great racehorse Domino is dead, at 
It is Cs- 
timated that Domino won during his time 


on the turf two hundred thousand dollars. 
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Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness 
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COLLIER’S WEEKLY. 
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$20 Bieyele 5 
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and within the reach of the masses, i 
This makes Tammany Times cheaper : fr TyEEER, pats pe. 
than the $1 magazines which give = OM, 
only 12 issues during the year, where 
as we give you 52 numbers for $1.00. 
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« beautiful souvenir book 
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prominent Democratic statesmen, or his- | woos +§. K. HOOPER. 
tory of Tammany Hall. 
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of this paper recommends these 
watches. We also warrant and 
guarantee every one. Look up our 
rating in any of the Commercial 
Agencies or inquire of any reliable 
Jewelry House in the United States 
as to our standing. We are with- 
out doubt the largest handlers of 
AN ( watches in this or any other coun- 

) gs try. Cash in full must come with 
Ay all mail orders. Dealers supplied 
“i in large quantities in either ladies’ 
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